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DIXISTEEL FENCE 
on Dixie Farms 


THE PHILIP MORGAN FARM—GuytTon, GeorciA e Within a 
good stone’s throw from where he was born and raised, Philip Morgan 
now has one of the most beautiful farms in Effingham County. It 
consists of 500 acres, 300 of which are in pasture. Lespedeza, White 
Dutch clover and Bermuda grass are used mostly. The entire farm is 
enclosed with 46-inch, 13-line DixisteeL Fence with top and bottom 
strands of Dixie Four-Point Barbed Wire. Concrete posts are spaced 
12 feet apart. At the present time the farm is operated by E. H. Kemp, 
long-time friend of Mr. Morgan who is Chairman of the Georgia 
Forestry Commission. Mr. Kemp now has 100 head of grade cattle 
and expects to build the herd up to 300 head. He is using registered 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle to improve the stock. 


Dixisteet Fence and Barbed Wire are made in Dixie especially 
for Dixie farms, such as Mr. Philip Morgan’s, described above. 
They are made from genuine copper-bearing steel wire which is 
rust resistant through and through and then zine galvanized to 
provide double protection against rust and corrosion! If you 
want good-looking, long-lasting fence and barbed wire, insist on 


DixistkeEL—your assurance of Southern-made quality fencing. 





BUY THE FENCE THAT HAS ALL FIVE FEATURES! 


Genuine Copper-Bearing steel wire, rust- 
resisting through and through 
Crack-proof zine armor for further pro- 
tection from devastating rust 

Four-wrap, hinge-joint construction keeps 
stay wires from slipping 

Tension curves in line wires allow for 
expansion and contraction 

Full-size wires, accurately and correctly 
spaced, to provide uniformity 








ATLANTIC STEEL COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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The Couer... 


This month’s cover is an aerial view 
of the College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Florida which this year cele- 
brates 100 years of progress. The 
photograph was taken looking toward 
the West with the camera recording 
many of the outstanding agricultural 
buildings at Gainesville. In the fore- 
ground is the new administration 
building and directly behind it is the 
Engineering Department. Other land- 
marks on the campus are the Dairy 
Products Laboratory, Newell Hall, 
Floyd Hall (former Agricultural Col- 
lege), the Horticultural Building, an 
experimental citrus grove and many 
others. 
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Palmetto, Santee 5-2 and SC 10-3 
cucumbers have been outstanding in 


Southern cooperative trials. They are 
resistant to mildew. 


PEFLORIDA 


1. Besides Florida, where are oranges 
grown in the United States? 

In Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Georgia, Texas and Southern Califor- 
nia. The fruit is too delicate to grow 
north of the 32nd parallel. 

2. When was drainage of the Ever- 
glades first planned? 

In 1903, just 50 years ago. 


3. Was a_ colonization 


program 
tried in Florida around 1765? 


Some 1,500 Greeks and Minorcans 
were landed in 1769 in the New 
Smyrna region to cultivate indigo. 
Andrew Turnbull, an Englishman, was 
the guiding spirit of the plan and the 
name, Smyrna, was to note the former 
home of Mrs. Turnbull in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

4. Are there vitamins in lemons and 
limes? 

Yes. Both are excellent sources of 
Vitamin C, which prevents scurvey, 
and of value to the teeth. Lemons and 
limes also contain some Vitamin B. 

5. Between Key West and_ the 
North, what is the highest land on the 
Atlantic Coast? 


The highest land on the Atlantic 
Coast between the mainland and the 
Florida Keys is Todt Hill, Ocean 
Drive, Staten Island, New York. A 
sign on the hill reads 402 feet (above 
sea level). 





GROWER COVER IN 
MOVIE SCENE 

Froripa Grower’s February 
1949 cover is going into the 
movies—as part of an interior 
scene in “Easy to Love,” being 
filmed largely at Cypress Gar- 
dens, with Esther Williams and 
Van Johnson in the leading roles. 

The cover showed Martha 
Mitchell, 1949 Citrus Exposi- 
tion “Theme Girl.” The occa- 
sion was the 25th anniversary of 
the show. Miss Mitchell is sit- 
ting on a sloping lawn with a 
tray of oranges at her right. Be- 
yond her the figures “25” are 
worked in oranges on the grass. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s rep 
resentative visited the GROWER 
editorial rooms in January to se- 
cure a copy of the magazine and 
permission to use it in the pro- 
duction. 











CITRUS MUTUAL DAY 
AT SHOW FEB. 19 

Florida Citrus Exposition officials 
anticipate the largest single day’s 
crowd in the history of the industry- 
sponsored show on “Florida Citrus Mu- 
tual Day” Thursday, Feb. 19, at Win- 
ter Haven. A special program for 
that day will be combined with the an- 
nual observance of “Fresh Fruit Day.” 

The 1953 Citrus Exposition queen 
contest, to be held in two phases Mon- 
day and Tuesday nights, Feb. 16-17, 
will offer as the grand prize a flight to 
Europe, going first to London for the 
June coronation of Queen Elizabeth 
II, and then to Scotland, Ireland and 
France. 
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SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
KEEPS FLORIDA GROWING 


How the Florida Agricultural Experiment Stations Aid 






the State’s Billion-Dollar-A-Year Farming Industry 


Through the years, Rohm & Haas Company has enjoyed many oppor- 
tunities to cooperate with the Agricultural Experiment Stations and 


progressive Florida growers. Our organic fungicide, DITHANE, and our 
MAKING THE EVERGLADES PRODUCTIVE —When first drained, the huge 
Everglades sawgrass peat crea was mysteriously unproductive. 


Research revealed that the soil lacked copper. With this de- Results of these tests, we believe, have proved valuable in the con- 
ficiency corrected and assisted by further research in many 


fields, the Everglades area has become a fertile producer. tinued advancement of Florida agriculture. 


insecticide, RHOTHANE, have been thoroughly tested on many occasions. 





DOUBLING PRODUCTION OF FLORIDA OATS~-Developed by the Experiment Station, the new 

Southland Oat in 1950 yielded an average of 40 bushels of seed oats per acre. Sev- 

eral growers reported yields of 60 or more bushels per acre. This is in contrast 

to the 1950 state average of 18 bushels per acre on other oats. 
DEVELOPING 1,200,000 ACRES OF PASTURE _A series of research findings have tremendously 
increased Florida's acreage of improved pasture—to 562,000 acres in 1945—and 
to 1,200,000 acres in 1950. Developments include methods for establishing, fertilizing 
and maintaining plantings of improved grasses and legumes on many types of soils. 


SAVING THE SHADE TOBACCO INDUSTRY —Scientific research has twice saved the $10,000,000 

shade tobacco industry—in 1923, when a soil disease known as blackshank was 

destroying entire shades—and in 1947, when the green peach aphid became epi- ESTABLISHING SWEET CORN AS A FLORIDA CROP =—Practically no sweet com was grown com: 

demic. In this latter case, new organic insecticides saved the day. ‘ , - ‘ . : seis. 
mercially in Florida until Experiment Station scientists learned how to control corn 
earworms. In 1951, as a result of Experiment Station findings, Florida farmers grew 
about 30,000 acres of sweet corn with a total value of nearly $8,000,000. 


DITHANE, RHOTHANE are trademarks, 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 


CHEMICALS FOR Pm AGRICULTURE 


, v aut’ oa , ~~ — 
ee : ROHM ¢ HAAS 
RESCUING POTATOES AND TOMATOES FROM BLIGHT—Late blight became a serious threat to 
potatoes and tomatoes in the spring of 1945. According to the Dade County Potato 


Growers Association, the carbamate-zinc fungicide (DITHANE D-14 + Zinc Sulphate) Cc oO BA ed A tg Y 
developed at the Sub-Tropical Experiment Station saved the growers in that county 


over $1,000,000 in that year. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 
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HUMBLI 
Sar AMERICANS whose birth month 
is February live eternally in the 
history of the modern world—Wash 
ington and Lincoln. Each was born 
on a farm but Lincoln in early man 
hood struck out on other lines. 

I think of Washington as a shin 
ing example to our farmers. But he 
was just an ordinary man, dignified, 
kindly, a lover of and a tiller of the 
soil. As he came to maturity he saw 
the value that there must be in im 


Within a 


proved livestock and crops 
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week of his death he wrote his agent, 
Col. Clement Biddle, regarding his 
plans for crop rotation . . . “I am par- 
ticular always in my seeds, because 
nothing is more regrettable in rota- 
tion than to sow seed that doesn’t 
come up” 


ALFALFA 
p THAT same letter he ordered five 
pounds of I ucerne seed for trial 
(Lucerne was the name then of our 
present alfalfa); and five pounds of 
herdsgrass seed with which he was not 
icquainted, but he was anxious to ex- 





VALUES 


Nee SPRAY with BROWN COPPER OXIDE Ham 


For the control of melanose and scab in citrus 
groves, growers throughout Florida are using 
Calumet brown Copper Oxide today. 


Calumet brown Copper Oxide provides 
these extra values: 


MAXIMUM DISEASE CONTROL 

Calumet brown Copper Oxide is approved by 
authorities as an ideal form of copper for 
Florida spray programs. 


GREATER PLANT SAFETY 

Calumet brown Copper Oxide is a neutral 
copper that does not cause plant injury. The 
low solubility and the simplicity of its chemical 
composition reduces the risk of injurious re- 
action on the plant. 


MINIMUM RESIDUE 

Because Calumet brown Copper Oxide is a 
highly concentrated form of copper (75% 
metallic), less material is required. Build-up of 


THE BROWN COPPER FOR BETTER CROPS 








residue on foliage is kept to a minimum. One 
pound of Calumet brown Copper Oxide gives 
the same protection as | 2 pounds of ordinary 
fixed coppers. 


EASIER HANDLING 

Because Calumet brown Copper Oxide is con- 
centrated there is less material to handle and 
store in the warehouse and on the job. Due to 
less material in your spray tank, nozzle clog- 
ging and pump wear is minimized. 

LOW COST 

Calumet brown Copper Oxide is one of the 
lowest cost coppers available for your spray- 
ing program. 

Calumet's Agricultural Field Engineer, located in our 
Orlando office, has many years of experience in 
Florida agriculture. He will be pleased to be of 
assistance in planning your spray and fertilizer 
program so thot you can secure the greatest 
benefits from your use of Calumet materials. 














periment. He was firm in the belief 
that the American farmer of his era 
was exploiting his land, had little to 
guide him, yet was striving to learn. 
I am sure Washington would have 
welcomed our agricultural agents and 
experiment stations of today to have 
directed wisdom in the ways of hus 
bandry. We may well imagine how 
he would have joined in the work to 
teach farming to rural boys and girls 
Although he was of the South, it is 
reasonable to believe he would have 
stood with Lincoln in the freeing of 
Comparing Washington’s 
opportunities with our own in Amer 
ica today, we may learn much by 
studying his accomplishments on the 
land. In his love for the soil and his 


the slaves. 


progressive methods of handling it and 
his crops and herd, he has been an in 
spiration to farmers throughout the 
years. 
5 7 5 
VISIONS 

FS seeggone LINCOLN’s father could 

not read or write; the poor log 
cabin home when the future President 
was born, stood in primeval forest in 
what was then LaRue County, Ken 
tucky .. . a wilderness threaded by 
the crudest of roads, but always there 
was the highway of the river. With 
the coarse tools of the day Lincoln did 
the routine work a poverty-stricken 
farmer was compelled to do with land, 
livestock and timber. The tall, gaunt 
youth learned to fell trees, log them 
out and cut the logs into lumber; to 
buck firewood and stack it, to split 
rails for zig-zag fence, to milk a cow, 
drive an ox team and handle a horse 
and such other farm animals—few in 
number—as were common. 

As he grew into his ’teens a book 
came now and then into the lad’s 
eager hands—and books were sacred 
to him. His tireless study by the 
flickering light of an open fire, his in 
satiable desire to learn, the expansion 
of his mind under stress, all wrought 
the fabric of his remarkable life which 
led to the White House —and to 
martyrdom by assassination. 


yr? 
MOTHER 
| ev OLN’S MOTHER was gentle, ré 
ligious, too frail for the hardships 
of a pioneer In 1816 the family 
worked its difficult way through a 
hundred miles of forest to Indiana. 
There, again, was built a log cabin, no 
more than a shed with three sides. 
Buffalo hides were sewed together with 
thongs to curtain the other. The floor 
was of dirt. The next year Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln died. When Lincoln 
had grown to maturity he wrote of 
her: “All that I am or ever hope to 
be I owe to my sainted mother.” 
7 7 y 
KOREA 
pence a young boy who grew 
up near our house. He was a finely 
proportioned fellow and loved ath 
letics. Competitive games were an in- 
spiring challenge to him and he could 
outdo his playmates at nearly every 
test. In high school he was a cham- 
pion on the track and football fields. 


(Continued on Page 29) 


(NOTE—Owing to the illness of JFC who 
has written this column for many years, the 
editorial staff of the Grower has prepared the 
copy for February). 

















CONCENTRATE USE 


UP IN 1952 
Florida produced approxi- 
mately 44,030,000 gallons of 


frozen concentrate orange juice 
last year; California 3,712,110 
gallons. 

Consumption of concentrate 
gained 73 percent across the 
board over 1951. That year the 
record shows 27,000,000 gallons 
used. 

The tabulation does not 
clude an additional 15 percent 
disposed of under the definition, 
“institutions”: hospitals, drug 
stores, restaurants and _ similar 
buyers in volume. 


in- 











Florida Ike Float 
Takes 1st Prize 


In President Eisenhower’s inaugural 
parade Jan. 20 the Florida float with 
Neva Jane Langley of Lakeland, Miss 
America, adorning it, took first pgize. 

The float depicted Ponce de Leon on 
the quarterdeck of his ship when he 
discovered the Land of Flowers. Miss 
Langley wore white brocaded satin 
with scarlet velvet coat. 

The Florida float—58th in the line 
of 118 units—was placed directly be- 
hind the new 85-ton atomic cannon. 
The middle of the ship was filled with 
giant representations of oranges and 
other citrus fruits. 

It was planned to toss tangerines to 
the crowd as the float moved over the 
10-mile route, but the police objected. 
The float appeared Feb. 9 in the State 
Fair Gasparilla parade at Tampa. 


100 ENTRIES AT WEST 
COAST DAIRY SHOW 


More than 100 dairy calves and 
cows were exhibited at the 6th West 
Coast Dairy Show down 
Tampa, Saturday, January 3rd. 


in town 

Melissa Jo Williams, 8 - year - old 
4-H’er of Winter Haven, and Ginger 
Stuart, 13-year-old 4-H’er of Bartow, 
showed the two grand champion 
animals, both Jerseys. 

The runners-up of the show were 
also Jerseys exhibited by FFA mem- 
bers from Bartow. Lloyd Harris had 
the runner-up heifer and Joe Coch- 
ran entered the bull. Gloria Smith, 
13 ‘Dream Girl” hailed from Mango. 
Commissioner Mayo presented her 
with a bouquet of roses. 

The dairy show is sponsored by 
the Greater Tampa Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

A 4-H team of boys from Pinellas 
won the inter-county judging con- 
test, and a group of Hillsborough 
girls took second honors. A mixed 
team of boys and girls from Polk 
placed 3rd, another team from Pi- 
nellas, 4th. 

James Thornhill of Polk County 
scored the highest in 4-H team com- 
petition. Turkey Creek FFA team 
placed first in the inter-chapter judg- 
ing competition. 


boy. 
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XR power to cut more tons in a day. Both Standard 


DAIRY! —= ST CK and Long-Cut models use quickly interchangeable 


, row-crop, windrow pick-up, and cutter-bar units 
} 





Case Forage Harvester is light running . . . knife 
wheel turns easily and keeps on going . . . saves 









..+ have strength and capacity for full 2-plow to 
5-plow tractor power. 


“4 - 
> ote, 


ee 
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PASTURE IMPROVEMENT 
Simple adjustments make this light-draft, heavy- 
duty Case “"COH” Offset Disk Harrow the choice 
for thorough tillage in building and improving pas- 
tures. It is easily handled for level, uniform pene- 
tration with hydraulic control from the mighty 


Model “LA” Tractor shown here. Smaller size har- 
rows are ideal for citrus grove culture. 


CITRUS GROVES 








Eagle Hitch plows work by 
constant-depth principle, 
tend to keep at uniform 
depth as set by handy turn- 


buckle link. 


Constant Hydraulic Control 


in top hitch 


acts instantly, moving or 


standing. 


Florida’s favoritecitrus team 
the “DO” Tractor and 
“OBL” Offset Disk Harrow. 
Has flotation in soft sands. 
Built 


dust conditions. 


is 


to withstand severe 


Your CASE Dealer Offers You the Most for Your Money 


Andreasen Tractor & Equipment Co., 
Marianna 
Batey Equipment Company, Gainesville 
Beasley Tractor Company, Palatka 
Coastal Motors & Equipment, 
Belle Glade 
Coastal Truck & Equipment Company, 
West Palm Beach 
Cosey Motor Company, Wauchula 
Dade Tractor Company, Homestead 
Farm Machinery & Sales Co., Pompano 
Florida Tractor & Supply Company, 
Hollywood 
Gerlach Motor Company, Milton 
Grantham Chevrolet Company, 


S. A. Jepson Tractor Service, Fort Myers 
Medlock Tractor Company, Orlando 
Pasco Motors, Dade City 
Pounds Motor Company, 
Winter Garden 
Pounds Tractor Company, 
Winter Haven 
Pounds-Zeiss Tractor Gompany, 
Frostproof 
Pounds-Zeiss Tractor Company, 
Sebring 
ALG. Smith Tractor Company, Palmetto 
Taylor-Munnell Machine Works, Inc., 
Fort Pierce 
Thompson Tractor & Equipment Co., 





Donald Henderson, | 
Winter Haven, was high-scoring FFA | 


Live Oak 


Tampa 
Hibbs Tractor Company, Cocoa 


Wade-Persons, Lake City 
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COLD-WEATHER TIPS 
on fuel-handling 


Always fill your tractor’s fuel tank at 
the end of each day’s run, to guard 
against the condensation of moisture 
that occurs in partially full tanks. Strain 
fuel through a chamois; not through 
cloth (cloth means lint). 


When filling a fuel tank from drums, 
do not agitate the drums. You’d be 
stirring up moisture and sediment in 
the bottom of the drum. Always allow 
about four inches of fuel to remain in 
bottom of drum to prevent pumping 
into the fuel tank any water which 
may have accumulated in the drum. 


How good are you as a 
“trouble shooter’? 


When your tractor 
won’t start, or lacks 
pep—when it shows 
faulty ignition, or excessive fuel con- 
sumption—do you know the reasons? 
You'll find ’em all in the “trouble- 
shooting” section of the Gulf Farm 
Tractor Guide. 





For your free copy of this highly in- 
formative book, just drop a post-card 
request to: Gulf Farm Aids, Room 


1509, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





For the ladies 
—a real work-saver! 


For faster, smoother ironing—just 
touch the iron first to Gulfwax (paraf- 
fin). Use Gulfwax, too, on sticky doors 
and drawers: And line the pail of your 
“step-on” garbage can with a coating 
of melted Gulfwax— see how it retards 
rust formation and simplifies cleaning. 
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New Governor on His Ranch 











DOES OIL EVER 
WEAR OUT? 


Here are the facts: Oil does not “wear 
out”—but it does become contami- 
nated, especially in short-run, cold- 
weather operation. That’s why it’s so 
important to use Gulfpride H.D., the 
high detergency oil—and always 
change it at regular intervals. 


3ulfpride H.D. protects against cor- 
rosion and rust, and against sludge 
deposits—evils that are at their worst 
in winter. It guards against plugging 
of piston rings and clogging of oil 
screens and reduces oil consumption 
over the life of the engine. 









Now! Streamline 
your lubrication with 


GULF’S BIG 3! 





ferentials. 









1—Gulfpride H.D., the high detergency motor oil. 
2—Gulf All-Purpose Farm Grease—saves you the 
expense and bother of handling from five to seven 
separate greases. 3—Gulf Multi-Purpose Gear Lu- 
bricant, for all conventional transmissions and dif- 


Thrifty Farmers Go Gulf 

















Dan McCarty, Florida’s new governor, was caught by cameraman in work 
ing clothes on his ranch near Fort Pierce prior to taking office January 6th. 





Horseback riding is a favorite hobby of the governor. The other photo 
shows Mr. McCarty as if he had stopped for a breath of cool air on a hot 
summer’s day during a tractor operation. 

The 40-year-old governor is a graduate of the college of agriculture 
at the University of Florida. Dan shows much promise as being the best 
friend to agriculture ever to occupy the governor’s office of this state. 
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For Florida vegetable, citrus or livestock farming— 


your IH dealer can . your needs exactly with McCormick 
Farmall Tractors and Equipment 


For Vegetable Farmers: You can cultivate from 14 to 18 acres a day with 
a Farmall Super A and a 1-row McCormick cultivator, and do a clean, 
thorough job in row spacings from 40 to 68 inches. With exclusive Farmall 
Culti- Vision, you see your work. Farmall Touch-Control raises and lowers 
cultivator gangs instantly, with a finger-tip touch. See your IH dealer about 
the wide choice of shovels, sweeps and spring teeth to fit your crops, soil 
and cultivating practices. Spring-tooth attachment available for between- 
the-row cultivation. 


IT’S NEW! * 
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For Citrus Growers: The new McCormick No. 41-A offset disk harrow is 
designed to help you do a better, easier disking job in your groves. The 
low enclosed frame and wide offset adjustment enable you to disk under 
low-hanging branches without damaging the fruit. The disk can be angled 
quickly and easily with either hydraulic or power angling. And it can be ad- 
justed to throw dirt toward, or from, trees. Ask your IH dealer to show 
you the McCormick No. 41-A offset disk harrow with its 7-ft. 10-in. cut. 


T 
mh 


See your IH dealer for the Farmall! tractor and matching 
McCormick equipment that exactly fits your citrus, vegetable 
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Another popular combination for vegetable growers is this Farmal! Cub 
tractor and 1|-row cultivator, with fertilizer unit for side dressing crops. 
See how the handy, economical Cub completely mechanizes your cultivat- 
ing. You'll like the clear, straight-ahead Culti-Vision view, as you culti 
vate up to 12 acres a day—the 20%-inch crop clearance for your tall crops 
—the wide range of row-space settings. Ask your IH dealer to let you try 
the Farmall Cub. You'll see why owners say: “It’s a Cub in size, but a bear 
for work.” 


For Livestock Farmers: With your all-purpose 2-row, 2-plow Farmall Super 
C tractor and McCormick MF grain drill (above) with fertilizer compart- 
ments you can easily drill 30 acres a day, of small grain, grass seed and 
fertilizer, all at the same time. You, can drill your seed at the exact, uniform 
depth and spacing you select. You'll find many other jobs for the econom- 
ical, easy-handling Super C, too. It has plenty of pull-power for haying 
and hauling, plenty of smooth, even power for power take-off or belt jobs. 


of farm or method of farming. Ask for a demonstration to- 
day of the Farmall tractor and McCormick equipment you 
need to help you farm easier, faster, more profitably. 


or livestock farming needs. He has a full line for each size 


Write for free catalogs on Farmall Cub, Super A and Super C tractors to International Harvester Co., Dept. FG, 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester products pay for themselves in use—McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Motor 
Trucks... Crawler Tractors and Power Units...Refrigerators and Freezers—General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Where fungus diseases / 
persistent, you will 

based fungicides / bf 
fungicides and tl LL 
prevalent? Cop 
Tennessee Corg 
more effectivé Zo 
on a copper / 








MICROGEL 


Microgel contains 50% copper 


as metallic and is chemically 
stable. Can be used most cffec 
tively on all truck crops also 
grapes, citrus fruit, melons and 
strawberries. Microgel is simple 
It can be added directly 
to spray tanks, saving time and 


labor. 


to use 


for free literature on the above products, 
send cord or letter to Tennessee Corporation, 
Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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cluding blight — are most 
ontrol at Its Best when copper 
. Why take a chance on less potent 
itch to copper when blight is 
the all-purpose fungicide. The 
Hn are basic producers of copper. For 
ol of persistent fungus diseases — insist 
gicide bearing the TC label. 


TRI-BASIC 


Tri-Basic Copper Sulphate is a 
chemically stable copper fungi- 


cide containing not less than 
$3% metallic copper. TRI- 
BASIC Copper Sulphate can be 


used as a spray or dust on prac- 
tically all truck crops and citrus 
crops. Control persistent fungus 
diseases—correct copper deficien- 
cies from a nutritional stand- 
Use TC TRI-BASIC Cop- 
per Sulphate 


point 


COP-O-ZINK 


Cop-O Zink is 


copper-7ine 


neutral 
contain- 


a new, 
fungicide 

ing 42% copper and 11% zinc. 
COP-O-ZINK gives a superior 
performance in control of fun- 
gus diseases. COP-O-ZINK’s 
composition of two essential 
elements gives it added value in 
correcting deficiencies of zinc 
and copper and in stimulating 
plant growth. COP-O-ZINK is 
with all inorganic 
and organic insecticides. No lime 
is required. For use in spraying 


compat ible 


or dusting 


ur 
wish local dealey f 
asi NNEC sse¢@ Tp, 
%- 
u ben er ulphare 
MiXtures” Copper dust 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


617-29 Grant Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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Study to ‘Retire’ as Farmers 
Group of Four at U of F ‘Never too Old to Learn’ 





Gathered in roundtable discussion with Dean C. V. Noble (center) i 








oom - 


n his University office on the 


Gainesville campus are three of four “young people” studying agriculture as objective of their 


“retirement.” 


At left is Howard Cole, whose life work was that of civil engineer. 


Next to Mr 


Cole is Col. Terrill Price, a retired Army officer; and at the right is Mrs. Cole. also taking a course 
in agriculture. Fourth student not shown in picture is Eugene Vinet, retired electrical engineer 


NEVER too old to learn. be able to raise good crops and live- 


7 OU’RE 

This might be the philosophy of 
four who are studying agriculture at 
University of Florida. After successful 
careers in other fields, this quartet 
is studying agriculture before “‘retir- 
ing to the farm’’. 

Col. Terrill E. Price, retired from 
the Army, expresses the attitude of 
the group. “In the Army,” said Col. 
Price, “I learned that you must get 
all the information you can about a 
job in order to do it right. That 
applies equally to other work. So I 
am getting as much information as 
I can about agriculture in order to 


stock.” 

The other students are Howard 
Cole, a retired civil engineer; his wife 
Margaret Cole, a sociologist; and 
Eugene Vinet, an electrical engineer. 

Cole and his wife plan to have a 
little farm where they can grow 
food for the family. “We think our 
children, Margie and Tommy, will en- 
joy it. Howard and I will enjoy 
raising our own vegetables, fruits and 
flowers, and having a small poultry 
flock and milk cows,” Mrs. Cole ex 
plained. 

(Continued on Page 11) 


MODERN, RUBBER MOUNTED 
FLOATING-HITCH DITCHER 








Built by Eversman Manufacturing Co. and sold through 
Eversman Land Leveler deolers. Ask for demonstra- 


tion, Write todoy for full details. 


Mechanical or 
Hydraulic Control 


For any Standard 
Farm Tractor 


With the new and modern EVERSMAN 
DITCHER you can start a ditch by your- 
self, even in sod ground, and dig new 
ditches or clean old ones with a mini- 
mum of time and effort. The EVERSMAN 
DITCHER is easily transported on its own 
rubber tires, is sturdily built and will 
save you many hours of hard work. The 
exclusive floating-hitch adjustment per- 
mits either narrow or wide ditches. Depth 
is regulated by either a mechanical 


screw control or with any standard 
wheel tractor hydraulic cylinder. Avail- 


able with 15” or 16” wheels. 


Used Throughout the West for the Control and Con- 
servation of Irrigation Water Through Better Ditching 


EVERSMAN MFG. co. Dept, 49 « Curtis and Fifth © Denver 4, Colorado 
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NOW ON DISPLAY! 


OK: 


7. 


THE STRIKING NEW 1953 
“TWO-TEN" 4-DOOR SEDAN 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS 
THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 


Entirely New Styling 


Chevrolet's lower in height, with long, 
flowing, smoothly rounded lines to give 
you the newest look in cars! Beautiful new 
interiors are richer, roomier—color 
matched to the exterior finish. 


Entirely New Power 


New 115-h.p. high-compression “Blue- 
Flame" valve-in-head engine with 
Powerglide* models. Advanced 108-h.p 
high-compression valve-in-head ‘Thrift 
King” engine with gearshift models. 


Entirely New Powerglide* 


New automatic starting and passing 
range gives you flashing getawoy from 


ie? 


a standing start, greater passing ability 
city driving. Gasoline consumption is 


bstantially reduced! 


Entirely New Economy 


You go much farther on every gallon of 
gasoline! You save with greater over-all 
economy of operation and upkeep! And, 
again in 1953, Chevrolet is the lowest- 


priced line in the low-price field. 


Entirely New Safety 


Greater ease and 


safety of control. 
Greater visibility with a new, one-piece 
curved windshield. Finer, smoother brakes 


It's the safest Chevrolet you ever drove! 


ng now [ 
Oa 


Entirely New Durability 


Beneath the brilliant 
heavier, stronger, more rigid construc 
tion. This means even longer life for a 
car always famous for durability and 
dependability! 


new beauty is 


Entirely New Power Steering 


You park and steer with finger-tip ease 
yet you retain the familiar feel of the 
road. Optional at extra cost, it's exclu 
sive to Chevrolet in its field. 


*Combination of Powerglide automatic trans: 
and |}5-h.p. 'Blue-Flame 
Ten’ and Be! Air 
of standard equipment and trim illustrated is dependent 
Chevrolet Divisior f 


Michigan 


engine optional or 
models at extra cost Cont at 
on availability of material.) 
General Motors, Detroit 2 
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in foliage sprays and 


in irrigation water 


@ Get the most out of your nitrogen. “‘NuGreen” 
in your sprays is all available to your crop. No 
waste in leaching, no harmful soil residue. 


@ Feed your crops more accurately. ‘““NuGreen’”’ 
enables quick, sure “‘precision’”’ feeding. You apply 
it only when crops need it so you get greatest crop 
growth from each unit of nitrogen you supply. 


@ Save labor and equipment. Mix ‘““NuGreen”’ with 
your usual spray materials and do two jobs in one, 
or put it in irrigation water and let water spread it. 


@ See for yourself how ““NuGreen” improves yields “i 
and helps you end problems of feeding crops ade- er 
quate nitrogen without waste. See your ““NuGreen’”’ - 


. . . Ca 
distributor. : 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) - oat NuGreen 
Polychemicals Department a 


Wilmington, Delaware 


® ‘ 
NITROGEN 
Free Flowing Shot.'‘'NuGreen”’ 


supplies urea nitrogen. Dis- 
solves readily in spray or ir- J07agGuild-] eee 


FERTILIZER COMPOUND pigation water. AvaiiE jails « coal 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY in 80-Ib. bags ona 


FERTILIZER COMPOUND 


WTOOSEe FEETITNE 108 Weer 268 On SPtEHeeN 








- , 
. 

To ‘Retire 
(Continued from Page 8) 
Cole is 64, 
N. Y., and a civil engineering graduate 
of Columbia University. He was ad- 
Public 


Works Administration jor nine South- 


a native of Pawling, 


ministrator-engineer for the 


ern States. In this capacity, he super- 
vised the construction of the famous 
Overseas Highway across the Florida 
Keys to Key West, a vehicular tunnel 
under Mobile Bay, three bridges over 
the Mississippi, bridges over the Apa- 
lachicola River, and many 
houses, educational buildings and other 
structures. 


During the World War II, Cole 
was a staff with the Air 
Forces, planning the construction and 
maintenance of air fields and machine 
shops for many bases in the South. He 
is a colonel in the Air Force Reserve. 


court- 


engineer 


Mrs. Cole is a native of New Britain, 
Conn., and a graduate of the Uni 
versity of Connecticut. She did post- 
graduate work at the University of 
Chicago and Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. After her training, she did 
work with the 
Christian 
the Girl Scouts. She enlisted in the 
Women’s Auxiliary Corps of the Air 


social group Young 


Women’s Association and 


Force, and was a Ist Lieutenant when 
she met Colonel Cole at Brookley 


Field, Mobile. 
36 Years In Army 


Price, a native of Phila 
delphia, is 57 and has had 36 years of 


active military service. He is a grad- 


Colonel 


OLIVER 
PUMPING 
POWER 
SAVES! 


You save from the very first 
day you put an Oliver to 
work. So begin saving today. 
See your Oliver dealer and 
see how much'you can save on first 
cost alone. In no power unit do you 
get so much for so little. 

And save every operating day! You 
can pick the type for the fuel most 
economical for you to use—gasoline, 


“= OLIVER 


‘‘FINEST IN FARM AND 
INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY’’ 


uate of University of Pennsylvania. 
He served on the Mexican border, in 
In Korea, 
he had a large part in organizing the 
South Korean army, navy, and police 
force. Colonel 
Military Government in the Nether 
lands, France, and during 
World War II. 

In recognition of his work he was 
made a Knight Commander of Orange 
Nassau by the Dutch 
awarded the Croix de Guerre and the 
Legion of Honor medal by the French, 
and two medals by the South Korean 
Government. For wounds in action, 
he holds two Purple Hearts. 


Iceland, Europe, and Asia. 


Price also served in 


Germany 


Government, 


Price, Jr., one of Colonel 


attrac ted 


Terrill 
Price’s national at- 
tention by his heroism in the Philip- 
pines during World War II. Terrill, 
Jr. (nick-named the “terrible”  be- 
cause of his feats in the Philippines) 


sons, 


is now out of the service and planning 
to study medicine. 


Another son, Major William Gray 
Price, III, is stationed at Wright- 
Patterson Air Field, while a third son, 
Stanley P. E. Price, is a freshman at 
University of Pennsylvania. The Prices 
have a farm in Alachua county. 


Eugene Vinet, 65, was born in 
Montreal, but has been a 
the United States 30 
cialized in 
McGi | l 
Twenty years after graduation, he 
liberal University of 
Chicago. Vinet was a lieutenant in a 


citizen of 
years. He spe- 
electrical engineering: at 
University in Toronto. 


studied arts at 


Canadian Field Artillery unit during 


(Continued on Page 33) 


diesel or LP-gas. And, in all power 
sizes, ‘166’, '177", “188” and "199", 
ranging in maximum horsepower from 
31 to 73. 


: The OLIVER Corporation, 

§ 908 North 17th St., Richmond 11, Va. 
' 

' Please send me catalog on Oliver power 
' units. 

' 

' 

i POD vcccss ees 

! 

: Post Office....... 

' 

i R.R.......County... State 

1 








































GLEN SAVY MAR 


THE “Peseed¢ TREES THAT ARE GROWN! 











oN 


\ 


‘LOOK TO THE 


uture 


with 
7 CONFIDENCE J?" 
a —ANOTHER 


, Y GLEN 
woul 


BAS SLOGAN é 


Tens of Thousands of Acres 
of Thrifty, High Producing 
Citrus Trees From the Glen 
Nurseries At Dundee, Flor- 
ida, Attest the Value of Glen 
Saint Mary’s Complete Serv- 
ice Which Includes Sound, 
Proven Advice Both Before 
and After Planting. 


Truly, You Can “LOOK TO 
THE FUTURE WITH CON- 
FIDENCE” When You Plant 
Glen Trees. 
—Backed By 71 Years of 
Experience! 








’ 































NURSERIES 
DUNDEE, FLORIDA 


VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME 






an gree I Cotelogue on Request 


“GLEN SAINT WARY 
ia. 


Nurseries Company 
Executive Offices: Established 1882 


WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA 
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Get water 
when and where 
it’s needed... 


with 
; Crop-Protecting, 
Money -Saving 


| TRANSITE 


/UNDERGROUND * 





FLORIDA GROWER f< 


Hager tts > ie 


140-acre orange, gropefruit an > 
tangerine grove in Orange 
County. Water source is a lake. 4 
Permanent Transite under. 4 
ground main consists of ; 
3800 feet of 8-inch Tran- % 
site Irrigation Pipe. 
Riser outlet spacing 
is 500 feet. 









| 
4 
i 
Py 
% 
" 
¥ 
* 
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; 
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— wo 
TUTTE EE ? waht oon et ee 


For EFFICIENT, economical irrigation, 
lay your water mains underground. Do it 
the Transite way and get all the practical 
benefits of modern underground irriga- 
tion at its best. That's what one Florida 
grower after another has been doing .. . 
assuring water for his crops when and 
where it is needed. 

With supply mains of corrosion- 
resistant Transite buried and out of the 
way, there is no wear and tear on the pipe 
from contact with trucks, farming imple- 
ments and the like. Less time and effort 
are required since underground mains are 
a permanent installation and do not have 
to be moved about during growing sea- 
sons or stored in off-season. No large 
amount of storage space has to be set 
aside as with portable supply mains. No 
valuable crop space is taken up by the 
pipe. Greater freedom of movement for 
farm machinery is made possible. 

Transite Irrigation Pipe is light in 
weight, easy and economical to install. 





Simplex Couplings and long 13-foot 
lengths mean additional savings because 
of faster assembly. 


Made from asbestos, cement and silica 
—all three non-metallic — Transite Pipe 
cannot rust or tuberculate. It requires no 
linings or coatings to protect it from 
corrosion. Its flow capacity is higher 
which means that pumping costs will re- 
main low and sprinkler pressures stay 
high year after year. 


Send for the Transite Pipe Booklet 
TR-1LOSA, which gives actual Transite 
Pipe layouts of 
Florida groves. 
Write to Johns- 
Manville, 101 
Marietta St., 
Atlanta 3, Ga., or 
Box 60, New 
York 16, N. Y. 








*Transite is @ 


Johns -Manville reg- . ™_ 


istered trode mark, = 


7 
<2 
~ “the 


hns-Manville 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 





COMING EVENTS 

Feb. 12—Sun Lake Ranch Vacation 
Sale, Lutz. 

Feb. 14—Mirror 
Sale, Webster. 

Feb. 14—Polk Brahman Sale, Win- 
ter Haven, 

Feb, 16-21—Florida Citrus Exposi- 
tion, Winter Haven. 


Lake 


Shorthorn 


Feb. 17-19—West Florida Steer 
Show and Sale, Quincy. 

Feb, 19-22 — Kissimmee Valley 
Show, Kissimmee. 

Feb. 20-22—Silver Spurs Rodeo, 
Kissimmee. 


Feb, 23-28—Central Florida Expo- 
sition, Orlando. 

Feb. 25—Florida Angus Bull Sale, 
Bartow. 

Mar. 2—Florida Hereford Show and 
Sale, Quincy. 

Mar. 3-7—SE Fat Steer Show and 
Sale, Ocala. 

Mar. 3-7—Broward County 
Ft. Lauderdale. 

Mar. 3-8—Florida Shorthorn Show 
and Sale, Ocala. 


Fair, 


Mar. 16-21—Lake County Fair, 
Eustis. 
Mar. 18-21 — Eastern Brahman 


Show and Sale, Bartow. 
Mar. 19-22—Planned Third Annual 
100-Mile Endurance Ride, Eustis. 
Mar. 26—S. W. Angus Breeders’ 
Sale, Quincy. 





ROTARY SHREDDER 
AND CUTTER 


A multi-crop, all season 
implement. Perfect for 
cutting and shredding all 
stalks, including corn, cot- 
ton, sorghum and tobacco 
stalks. Can't be beat for 
clearing brush, controlling 
pasture, shredding orchard 
cuttings, etc. 





AUSCO'S 
Famous 
Wigle 


Especially designed for 
heavy work. Will outper- 
form and outlast any other 
make because it's ruggedly 
built throughout. 


Use coupon below to get 
more information on the 
Ausco Shredder and Cutter 
and the other Ausco imple- 
ments shown at right. 


crops. 


COST-SAVING AUSCO 
FARM IMPLEMENTS 













Money-Saving 
AUSCO 
implements 


Hoeing Attachment 
Does work of 6-8 hand 
hoes, in all row and hill 
Hoes 5 to 7 acres 
per day. Mulches soil en- 
couraging healthy growth. 
Thousands now in use. 





MAIL COUPON ropay } 


50 HEREFORDS ENTERED 

Nearly 50 registered Herefords have 
been entered for the annual Spring sale 
of the Florida Hereford Association 
scheduled at Quincy March 2. 

Fourteen bulls and 34 females will 
be included in the offering, with en- 
tries from as far apart as Velva Haven 
Farms at Delray Beach and William 
M. Inman at Quincy. 

There will be an annual meeting of 
the association at Tallahassee March 1. 
a ae 
NACO NAMES BROOKS 

John C. Brooks has been appointed 
district representative of Naco Ferti- 
lizer Company. Brooks was reared in 
the fruit business in the Ridge area. 
After graduation from college, he 
worked with the Experiment Station 
at Lake Alfred and has since been with 
Minute Maid Groves Corporation as 
assistant production manager. His 
father is J. H. Brooks, general man- 
ager of the East Coast Division of Di 
Giorgio Fruit Corporation. 

yor? 
EXPENDITURE $2,500 

Through an error in the State Fair 
article in the January Grower it was 
said that the State Department of Ag 
riculture expends annually for prizes 
at the Fair the sum of $25,000. This 
figure should have been $2,500 and 
was printed through misinformation. 








AUSCO 3-point Hitch 
Adapter Kit 


Make your tractor worth 





more by adapting it to 
use modern lift-type im- 
plements. Ruggedly de- 
signed for years of trou- 
ble-free service. 
i 
€ ute 
vs \ , 
rit 5 E 
AUSCO One-Row 
Cultivator 
Wigle Hoeing Attachment 
fits this ‘cultivator to a 
“T” for once-through cul- 
tivating and hoeing. Float- 
ing gang, trip shank. Rea- 
sonably priced . . . built 
for service. 


be een | 








Name... 


Farm implement Div., AUTO SPECIALTIES MANUFACTURING CO., St. Joseph, Mich 
(Makers of Ausco Lambert Double Disc Tractor Brakes and Clutches) 


Gentlemen: Send me FREE literature and name of near- 
est dealer for the AUSCO implement | have checked: ‘ 


) Wigle Hoeing Attachment 





) One-Row Cultivator 





























for Underground Irrigation Lines 


—- 





TREE FIRE 


ecidnscaalioal 





Gu Gap Gap aaa a= & 


RFD No... ‘ 
ss ( ) 3-Point Hitch Adapter Kit 


L city eciiiniaaionsciaiimaiiabiaiiia inca aia 


Address............ 
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( ) Rotary Shredder & Cutter 
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GREAT NEWS FOR FLORIDA GROWERS! 


RTHOPHOS 4 | 


~. a new safer Parathion 


V more V more 


| W sarer CONCENTRATED EFFECTIVE 











Tests prove ORTHOPHOS 4 Spray Contains 4 lbs. of Parathion per Improved wetting qualities give 
to have reduced toxicity in respect gallon—twice the concentration better coverage of plants and in- 
to skin penetration of Parathion. of most other formulations. sects. Therefore, less material may 
(Safety precautions must be ob- be required to get results. 





served. ) 


* 


A liquid formulation 


For better yields at better prices, 
SPECIFY ORTHO: 


ISOTOX (Lindane) provides long lasting control, VAPOTONE (TEPP) Ideal pre-harvest control. 





uniform coverage. On melons, cucumbers and squash Leaves no poisonous residue after 24 hours. Special 
it will give you clean crops without extra insecticides. ingredients assure a more stable, dependable product. 
ORTHOCIDE (WETTABLE) An outstanding ORTHO Products are formulated in Orlando espe- 
’ fungicide that has improved harvest quality 80%. cially for Florida growers. California Spray-Chemical 


Corp., maker of ORTHO products has been serving 


Compatible with most insecticides. Good plant safety. 
Florida agriculture for more than 30 years. 


PEST-B-GON (DDT) Here's a multi-purpose 


DDT formulation that is outstanding. Gives long- 








lasting kill on many pests. 


World leader in 
scientific pest control 


always—you profit with ORTHO ; RTH 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 


P. O. Box 1231, Orlando @ Offices Throughout U.S. A. 
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TAKE A TIP 
FROM YOUR CITRUS TREES 





Feed Lnergized Ver tagr een 


If your citrus trees could talk, they’d tell you that 
energized Vertagreen is the plant food they need 
for strong, healthy growth. That’s because Verta- 
green is especially prepared for citrus growers 
in this area. It’s the better-balanced plant food 
with added growing power—growing power that 
feeds completely, makes finer quality fruit and 
puts extra profits in every grove. See your Armour 

agent today for sure! Place your 


order for energized Vertagreen. 


Plant Food 


tor Commercial Crops 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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Florida Turkeys Top-Notch 


Growers Urged to Use Individual Labels on Packages 


By FRANK W. LOVERING 


7 A MANDATORY _ individual 
identification tag for Florida tur- 
keys and other poultry will “make” the 
industry in this state, was the state- 
ment of Thomas Mullen of Tallahassee 
in a talk before the annual meeting 
of the Florida Turkey Association at 
the laboratory in Gainesville January 
13th; but Florida growers are urged 


to adopt such a tag before com- 
pelled to. 
William Lloyd, immediate _ past 


president of the group, and a large 
turkey grower in Jacksonville 
area, in cooperation with a_ buyer, 
used a special label in colors inside 
each cellophane sack containing a 
turkey for retail sales during the last 
holiday season. The result was grati- 


the 


fying, sales heavy. Lloyd’s Indian 
Oaks Turkey Farm at Whitehouse had 
labels prepared that specified the 
turkeys were Florida grown and 


dressed, oven-ready and Grade A. 


Quality of Best 

F. H. Risher, a Jacksonville poul- 
try marketing specialist, said the qual- 
ity of Florida turkeys this season was 
the best he saw anywhere. Mr. Risher 
emphasized the real need in Florida 
for a genuine turkey dressing plant. | 
The Lloyd crop was processed in a| 
broiler plant by special arrangement, 
and came through beautifully, but 
Mr. Risher said he believes a turkey 
dressing plant “has got to come, 
rather than that individual growers 
dress their own birds.” If black muck 
soil is used for range it must be turned 
over to grass each year,” he said. 

De, E. 
mist 


W. Cake, marketing econo- 
the Service said 
Florida’s turkey production is less than 
one third of the state’s requirements; 
that twice as much turkey meat is 
being used today as 10 or 12 years 
ago, but that it become more 
dificult each for Florida 
growers to make a profit because of 
increasing price competition from 
northern ranges. “But,” Dr. Cake 
added, “we've got to sell our turkeys 


for Extension 


has 
season 


at a price to meet competition. We 
must knuckle down and_ produce 
turkeys more cheaply.” Northern 


growers are satisfied with a small re- 
turn because of the great numbers of 
turkeys grown. 

As to the stamina of turkey growers 
in Florida, Dr. Cake emphasized that 
“few people starting turkey farming 
last more than two years. Such re- 
peated failure is due to a lack of 
knowledge of the enterprise and fail- 
ure to arrange for a market before 
the crop is ready.” 

Best Range Land 

Some of the best land for growing 
turkeys in the state is south of Lake 
City and around the Trenton, Live 
Oak, Tallahassee and Jacksonville 
regions. Dr. Cake explained the abso- 
lute necessity for good drainage of 
range land. While the price for | 
turkeys was “very high” the past | 
season, “Florida growers couldn’t | 
raise, dress and sell their turkeys at | 
marketing quotations,” it was em- 
phasized. 

Carl 


Waechter of Jacksonville, 


speaking on the processing and market 
ing of turkeys, said he /ad sold 
western birds for 22 years and for th 
first time this season handled some 
Florida turkeys “and they were the 
best on the Jacksonville market.” In 
spite of criticism of prices for the 
dressed birds, Mr. Waechter believes 
turkey prices “will not hit the skids 
too much. He urged growers not to 
“dump your turkeys for what you 
can get.” 

fres| 


Chain stores cannot handle 


(Continued on Page 18) 








Prices on most styles: 


$3.95 to $695 
$6 95 to $10.95 
$12.95 to $17.95 
$13.95 to $19.95 


| WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS 
OF COWBOY BOOTS 


| small children’s 
| boys and girls 
FY It-34 


mens 








noe ne eg 









Clluminum FLEX O-SEAL 


Portable Irrigation Pipe 


By using this light-weight irrigation pipe, with ; res 
tight, flexible quick coupling, you add valuable productiv 
acres to your land... produce more and better crops, 
Easily and quickly assembled on rolling, uneven land 
without elbows or tees. Built to last 
can pay for itself in one season. Alumi- 
num or Galvanized in 3, 4, 5, 6 or 8- 
inch diam. Write today for FREE 
booklet and name of nearest dealer. 


CHICAGO METAL MFG. CO. 
3723 S$. Rockwell St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


Your Best Crop Insurance... 
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Agricultural | xperiment Station staff at the main station, Gainesville, in 1926 Seated, | to 1 


W. E. Stokes, head of agronomy department (deceased); R. W. Ruprecht, then head of chemistry 
department, now vice-director in charge of Central Florida Station, Sanford; John M. Scott, an 
imal industrialist, now chief milk inspector with State Department of Agriculture; Ruby New 
hall, administrative manager (deceased); Mrs. Ida Keeling ¢ resap, librarian; Dr. Wilmon Newell, 
director (deceased Dr. O. D. Abbott. head, home economics department; Georgia Westover, 
then also home economist; Dr. O. F. Burger, head, department of plant pathology (deceased) ; 
J. R. Watson, head, department of entomology (deceased); all familiar names on the Campus 

Standing, | to r: Dr. W. A. Leukel, agronomist (deceased); Dr. Chas. E. Bell, associate chem 
ist (deceased); Dr. A. N. Tissot, assistant entomologist now head, entomology department; Bruce 


Dr. A. I 


hars Citrus Experiment Station; Sam 1 


economist (deceased Camp, then horticulturist, now 


Fleming, assistant director (deceased 





i Mowr ulcurist, later director, now retired; Dr. R. M. Barnette, soils chemist 
ised Erd West, botanist and mycologist; J. M. Coleman, assistant chemist (deceased 
W. Loucks, assi plant pathologist, now with State Citrus Commission; Dr. A. L. Shealy 
iria ater head, animal husbandry department, now retired; Dr. George PF. Weber, a i 
| t pathol now with School of Forestry; Dr. James L. Seal. assistant plant pathol 
ead, plant pathology department, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; J. Francis Cooper. Ex 
editor, whose work continues at University today with an increased staff and tacilitu 


Romance of Florida Farming: A Story of Progress 


ARMING is ancient art in 


F Florida, part of the ls Bound 
story going back to the Span- 

ish priests who planted gardens, raised cattle and 

grew grapes in tiny vineyards for their wine presses 

while the old state of Virginia was still a wilderness. 

In fact, agriculture in the Sunshine State was in 

full swing, with Indians patiently using stone- 


an 
with 


Written Especially 


Assistant Editor 
of 
sharpened sticks to punch corn kernels into the 
ground, scores of years before the young boy, Co- 
lumbus, watched the ships slip over the horizon 
and so got what was 
then the childish idea 
that the world after 
all might be round. 
But the agriculture 
which turned 
Florida into a neat 


has 


mosaic of green 
and rich 
farms is hardly a cen- 


tury old, and this part 


pas- 
turelands 


of the story—educa- 
tion applied to farm- 
ing—pivots around 
the agricutlural divi- 





Dr. H. Harorp 
Wittarp M. Frrrecpo sions of the University Who served in variou 
Experiment Station Director of Florida. College of Agriculture 
This year the Uni- 
versity, which had 
part of its origin in the Florida Agricultural 


College at Lake City, is celebrating its first cen 
tury of progress. This progress is tied directly to 
the accomplishments of the College of Agriculture, 
Stations the 


Agricultural Extension Service of the University. 


the Agricultural Experiment and 

Florida, as a fledgling state, is said to have be- 
come concerned with tax-supported education be 
fore 1853. 


program of agricultural education was actually 


But after the first timid efforts, the 


at 


CLAYTON 





laid in 1862, when the Congress passed the Morrill 
CG 


Director 


G 
otf 


act, which authorized the establishment of col- 
At that 
time, Florida was a part of the Confederacy, and 


extension work 


leges of agriculture and mechanic arts. 


so it was not until 1870 that the state took ad- 
vantage of Senator Morrill’s law which provided 
for the appropriation of 30,000 acres of public 
land for each senator and congressman a state had 
in Washington. 


i 
Non" 


Under this law, Florida was eligible for 90,000 
acres of land to build an agricultural and mechan 
ics college, but at the time there were no public 
lands available in the state, since all public domain 


The indebted Samuel 
the University of Florida for much of the s 


writer is to Professor Proctor 


ot 


icceeding histor 





ical information 


Dr. J. Wayne Rerrz 


Is Provost for agriculture 


Professor Proctor is currently engaged in 


writing the first official history of the University 





Agricultural 


1953 Centennial Year of University of Florida Whose Program 
Up With Its College of Agriculture and Affiliates 


tor 


By OpELL GrRIFFITH* 


Ex 
Flori 





COle LE 


holdings had been set aside for 
for homesteading. As a result of 
this, land script was issued, and in 
1872 the legislature appointed a Board of Trustees 
to select a site for an agricultural school. 
Yulee Makes Offer 
Gainesville showed an early yearning to become 
a seat of higher education. At this time tormer 
Senator David L. Yulee of Alachua county became 


I RIDA GROWLE 


Service, Univer 
' 


interested in getting the college for Gainesville, 


So Y ulee, 


through which his railroad passed. to 
Alachua 
ofhicials, of- 
1873 to pro 
vide $50,000 along 
with 20,000 


gether with 
county 
fered in 
acres of 
land and free railroad 
transportation for 
construction materials 
if 
place the school in 
The state 
what 


the trustees would 


Gainesville. 
acce pted was 
then a generous offer. 
But after making the 


offer, Gainesville and 


riUMI 





Alachua county failed 
to produce the $50,- 


Da. C. V. Noni 


Dean, agri ultural 


000, and so the first 
attempt to locate the 
is situated resulted in failure. 


ill-fated effort 


where it now 


Shortly afterward another was 


made to establish the school. W. H. Gleason and 
W. R. Anno offered to donate 3,500 acres ot land 
at Eau Gallie provided the state would locate the 
school ther This offer the state accepted, A 
building was erected but the doors of the college 


were neve! opened, for, in 1876 the first Demo- 
nce the War between the States came into 


is Governor 


crats 


power! Drew’s administration. Con 
sidering the college a Republican undertaking, the 


Democrats repudiated it. 





A 


I ormer 


extension direct 


SPENCER 
And so the question of locating the agricultural 


ind mechanics college was bandied about until 
1883, when the Board of Trustees accepted Lake 
City’s offer $15,000 land 
campus and school garden. So it was that the first 
igricultural education courses were taught 
th 
Cit 


to donate and for a 


and 


Lake 


nirst igricultural research conducted at 
First Dedication 

The first building of the Lake City school was 

dedicated in 1884. Dr. Ashley D. Hurt, a former 

principal ot 1 Louisville, Ky., boys’ high school, 


was chosen president, A linguist who obtained his 





doctorate at the University of Berlin, Dr. Hurt 

remained at Lake City a year and then left for , 

nial is : : y Ante — De. Wirmon Niwt 
Continued on Page 23) Late provost, dean, di 
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Electric Chick Brooding Is On Increase in Florida 


HROUGHOUT the State wherever poul- 
try farmers are brooding chicks, there 
is a comparatively slow, but definite 
trend toward the increased use of electric brooders. 

This is the season of the year when many Florida 
farmers are engaged in brooding and raising chicks. 
There are home-made and manufactured brooders of 
many kinds, but the most modern and newest de- 
velopment is the use of electricity. 

Rural electrification has expanded rapidly in Flor- 
ida in the past few years and with this expansion 
has come a large increase in the number of electric 
brooders, until today about 11 percent of the electri- 
fied farms are using them. 

Electric brooding gives safe, automatic, accurate- 
ly-controlled heat and the method is simple to 
operate. It eliminates, to a large degree, the fire 
hazard of the flame-type brooders. 


As Raymond A. Day, hatcheryman of Zephyr- 
hills, put it, “I switched to electric brooding because 
it is more efficient, and the attraction light keeps the 





Electric brooder at the Raymond A. Day hatchery, Zephyrhills 
chicks where it’s warm, Also, there is less danger 
of fire, and I had one fire when I formerly used 
kerosene brooders.” 

Mr. Day, who raises hens for breeding purposes, 
has five electric brooders with a capacity of 1500 
chicks. The hatchery he operates makes use of four 
electric incubators with a capacity of 22,000 eggs. 

This poultryman explained that the dependable 
electric service he received from the cooperative elec- 
tric plant at Dade City, was an important factor in 
his decision to install infrared heat equipment. 

Loss of Current 

Some farmers are interested in electric brooding 
but have not adopted it because of fear the electric- 
ity might go off. Fortunately, there have been com- 
paratively féw instances when the electric service 
has gone off during brooding. 

Rural power suppliers have made great progress 
the past few years in providing dependable electric 
service. But as long as rural lines are built overhead 
there will be danger from storms, trees, and other 
things. However, most of the chick brooding in 
Florida is done during the winter when lightning 
and wind do the least damage to power lines. It is 
possible to install battery-operated 
alarms to attract attention if the elec- 
tricity should go off. Then emergency 
measures could be taken to prevent 
chick losses, and the power supplier 
could be notified at once to help speed 
the service being restored. 

Some poultrymen, who did not con 
sider their electric power always de 
pendable, have inquired about the ad 
visability of buying a standby 
generator for the electric brooders. In 
most cases this would not be econom- 
ical and it would be better to keep a 
few fuel-type brooders on hand, if 
emergency equipment were necessary. 

Many 
electric power dependable and they 


farmers do consider their 


Safe, Automatically Controlled Heat Eliminates 
the Hazards of Flame-type Equipment Long in Use 


By A. M. Pettis 


Florida Agricultural | 
Electrificatior 


tension Service Farm 
Specialist 





Infrared heat lamp broods 100 chicks in this homemade shelter 


brood chicks electrically on a large scale and own no 
standby equipment. One of these is W. G. Butler, 
who operates a broiler and turkey farm near Havana. 

Mr. Butler said, “I have used infra-red heat lamps 
to brood 100,000 chicks and I find the method 
satisfactory and economical. I used to use kerosene 
and had several small fires before I changed. With 
electricity there is much less fire hazard and it is 
cheaper than kerosene.” 


The Heat Lamp 

he infra-red heat lamp method of brooding used 
by Mr. Butler is the latest development. The lamps 
come in two types, and the outdoor (pyrex glass) 
type is recommended. Though this costs more than 
the plain glass lamp, it should not break if water 
strikes it while the lamp is hot. 

One advantage of the heat lamp brooder is that 
it doesn’t require a hover and the chicks can be 
readily seen at all times. A single 250 watt heat 
lamp will care for 100 chicks under Florida condi- 
tions. The lamp should be placed 18 inches above 
the litter for the first week and then raised 2 inches 
This type brooder requires less invest- 
ment than other electric quipment but it uses more 
electricity. 


eac h week. 


Mitchell Wilkins, Walton County Agent, in de- 
scribing chick brooding in the DeFuniak Springs 
area, said. “The high cost of feed, and the high 
construction cost of expanding buildings, coupled 
with the low price of broilers the past three years, 
has limited the number of broilers produced in this 
area. Electric brooding has lots of possibility but 
very few new plants are going in, so this method 
has been slow to expand here. Most farmers use oil 
for brooding since electricity was not available when 
the poultry plants were set up.” 

An exception is G. G. Blake, freight agent and 
farmer of DeFuniak Springs Mr. Blake raised about 
10,000 chicks using oil for heat, then sold that 





Infrared lamp installation at the G. G, Blake hatchery in Walton County. Supports hold six lamps. 


equipment and installed electric infra-red 
heat lamps. He stated, “My reasons for 
changing to electric brooding were that it 
is safer and I’ve gotten good cooperation and de 
pendable electric service.” Mr. Blake receives elec- 
tric power from the cooperative at DeFuniak Springs. 

In the Melrose area many broiler plants have been 
built the past few years. Angus Alderman and 
John Tyler, however, have not built broiler plants 
recently for they have been raising chickens in the 
area for 12 years and 5 years, respectively. 

Both poultrymen use electric hover-type brood 
ers and both have been well-pleased with the results. 
Cuts Fire Danger 

Mr. Alderman and Mr. Tyler both spoke about 
the reduced fire hazard of electric brooding, and 
said the dependable service they receive from the 
power cooperative was one of the reasons they con- 
tinued to use this method of brooding. 

A person considering electric brooding might do 
well to discuss this with his power supplier, and 





One of the electric brooders at the John Taylor Farm, Melros« 


with farmers in the area who have used electric 
equipment to learn the dependability of electric 
service. 

As farmers learn they can depend on their elec 
tric service in more rural areas, electric chick brood 
ing will probably increase faster than ever before. 
Each brooding season many farmers switch from 
flame-type brooders to electric, but practically none 
switches from the modern electric method once he 
has tried it. 

Anyone planning to replace worn-out brooding 
equipment, or intending to start brooding chicks, 
may well consider electric equipment, if electricity 
is available. More information on the topic can be 
obtained from the county agent or by writing the 
Agricultural Extension Service at the University in 
Gainesville. 
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FEED FOR FRYERS 

How much feed is required to produce a fryer? 

That question, of interest to folks raising chickens 
for their own tables or for market, is answered by 
Norman R. Mehrhof, poultry specialist with the 
University of Florida Agricultural Extension Service. 

Getting maximum utilization of a 
balanced feed, Mr. Mehrhof explained, 
one needs from 9 to 10 pounds to pro- 
duce one 3-pound fryer or broiler. 
Under good management, 100 pounds 
of feed will produce 10 to 11 fryers or 
from 33 to 35 pounds of poultry meat. 
From 10 to 11 weeks are required to 
raise a fryer. 

What about pullets? Mr. Mehr 
hof said each pullet will consume about 
25 pounds of feed from day-old to ma 
turity, and that she will consume sev- 
en to eight pounds of feed a month 
after she begins laying. 

Light breeds, such as the White Leg 
horn, will consume slightly less feed 
than heavy breeds. 
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opper Accumulations Are Toxic to Plant Growth 


OPPER, an element deficient in 
Florida soils has accumulated in 
old citrus groves over recent 

years to proportions which are potentially toxic 
to tree growth and production. 

The effects of too much copper in these groves 
results, when the soil becomes acid, in an ailment 
known as chlorosis. In severe cases the trees die 
back, fruit fails to color properly and the trees 
sometimes die. The term chlorosis means a lack of 
green pigment or chlorophyll in plants, resulting in 
an absence of green color. Chlorosis of plants is 
somewhat similar to anemia in humans. 

In the middle ’40s, citrus groves in many sections 
of the state were beginning to show chlorosis symp- 
toms of various degrees. Some groves were affected 
only in the low areas around lakes while in others, 
production was drastically 
groves. 


reduced over entire 

Chlorosis for years has been found on calcarious 
soils having an alkaline reaction. It was also com- 
mon on poorly drained soils where water logging pro- 
duced a poor root system. But to find it on acid, well 
drained soil like the citrus ridge section was new. 

Many growers thought chlorosis was an infectious 
disease that was spreading over larger areas each year. 
One grower first noticed the symptoms in his grove 
near a lake and each succeeding year trees a little 
higher up the hill came down with the yellowing 
ailment. 


Seriousness Realized 


The Plymouth Citrus Growers Association was 
among the first to realize the seriousness of this acid 
soil chlorosis. In 1946, the Association called in Dr. 
Walter Reuther and Dr. Paul F. Smith of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Orlando, who 
began working to determine the causes of a chlorotic 
disorder afflicting many of the older groves. 

One of the first things observed was that the 
yellowing growth appeared mostly in older groves. 
In those old groves cover crops could not be grown 
successfully. It was also noted by the two scientists 
that the top soil root system was damaged in such 
groves. With these conditions present, the special- 
ists theorized that it was a toxic condition resulting 
from an accumulation of some type. 

Prior to this time it had already been proved that a 
deficiency of oxygen, or excess of bicarbonate would 
produce iron deficiency and that heavy metals like co- 
balt, nickel, amaganese, zinc and copper, when plen- 
tiful in the soil, would inhibit the uptake of iron. 

The yellow chlorotic pattern of the leaves by this 
time was definitely identified as resulting from an 


iron deficiency. At first, it was thought that ex- 


Orange tree at left is an untreated chloratic tree in G. Dexter 
Sloan’ grove, Tampa. Green tree, right, is an adjoining chlorotic 


Chelated Iron Is Found to Bring Back Green To Foliage 
of Citrus Trees Which Have Been Attacked by Chlorosis 


By Tuomas |. HuGHEs 


cessive phosphate probably was causing the trouble 


but trees planted in pots wit oil treated with var 
1i0us phosphate lev els soon pro ed this ide if ilse. Sev- 
eral other theories were exhausted with no better 


luck. 


Cause of Chlorosis 


Two sets of soil samples, one from a healthy and 


the other from an adjoining sick grove, when 
analyzed, provided the initial clue which lead Reu 


ther and Smith to establish the cause of the trouble. 


The small seedlings with roots ex 
posed were grown in two solutions, one 
with copper at .001 parts per million 
and the other at the rate of 0.1 part per million. 

Soil application of sulphur appeared to aggravate 
Massive applications of ferrous sulfate to 
the soil was ineffective in controlling the disorder. 
Spray application of dilute ferrous sulfate solution 
to the foliage was also ineffective, but usually pro 
duced some green spots on chlorotic leaves. In most 
cases observed, liming of severely affected groves 
caused substantial improvement. 


chlorosis. 


Evidence Multiplies 


By 1951, Dr. Reuther and Dr. Smith had good 
evidence that copper applied to groves accumulates 





Seedlings in pots 1 and 2 grown virgin 


acre. Seedling 5 grew in a soluti OO1 part 
Here, it was discovered that the healthy grove had 
about 100 pounds of copper per acre whereas thi 
sich grove had over 400 pound 
groves gave similar results. 


Analysis in other 


Pot experiments were set up involving various 
amounts of copper added to the soil to see if this was 
the mineral inhibiting the uptake of iron. It was 
found that the chlorotic effect was readily produced 
by copper. Also, it was determined that the more acid 
the soil, the less copper was requ red to induce iron 
chlorosis. In addition, more Copper is required to pro 
duce chlorosis on heavy y than on light soils 


Photographs with this article show (on left) two 


potted citrus trees in virgin soil with no copper add 


ed while the other two (in cent have the equiva- 


lent of 300 pounds of the element per acre 











































































tree treated with chelates of iron | i) Ivan Stewart and Dr 


C. D. Leonard of the Lake Alfred Citru Experiment Station 





oil with no copper added. Pots 3 and 4 have an equivalent of 300 pounds of copper per 
copper per million, and 6 in a solution of 0.1 parts copper per million 


in the topsoil to a marked degree; that most iron 
chlorosis was the result of too much accumulated 
copper, and that the condition could be greatly im 
proved by liming. 

In 1952, Dr. Ivan Stewart and Dr. C. D. Leonard 
of the Citrus Experiment Station at Lake Alfred 
discovered EDTA* chelates of iron would cause 
chlorotic foliage to green up in a few weeks, even 
when relatively small amounts were applied to the 
soil. This iron compound properly administered 
will restore a tree to normal growth rather quickly 

Iron chelates contain 8 to 13 percent iron and 
the tentative cost of a corrective treatment is ap 
proximately 30 cents per tree. The amount and 
method of application of iron chelates is a subject 
the writer is not qualified to discuss. However, Dr 
Stewart and Dr. Leonard suggest for the time being 
that growers not apply chelated iron commercially 
except after consultation with the Citrus Experi 
ment Station. 

Extensive soil analysis data obtained by Dr. 
Reuther and Dr. Smith this past season show that 
most mature Florida citrus groves have accumulated 
between 100 to 400 pounds of elemental copper 
(roughly equivalent to between 400 and 1600 
pounds of bluestone ) per acre of topsoil, as com 
pared to a native level in comparable virgin soil of 
between 5 and 20 pounds per acre. 

Data show that soil copper levels requirel to. pro 
duce unthrifty growth of citrus seedlings in acid 
soil are well within range found in most groves af 
fected with iron chlorosis. Greenhouse studies indi 
cate that even 0.1 part per million of copper in an 
acid nutrient solution will cause abnormal root d« 
velopment of citrus seedlings, and interfere with 
the supply of iron to the foliage. 

A recent report by Reuther and Smith indicated 
that accumulation of copper in the soil has already 
reached a potentially toxic level in many mature 
bearing groves in Florida and is actually causing 


(Continued on Page 29) 


Trade names for EDTA are Sequesterene, Manufaccured 
by Alrose Chemical Co., Providence, 1, R. I. and Versene 
Manufactured by Bersworth Chemical Co., Framingham, Ma 
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Since prehistoric times men have buried things of value 
for safekeeping. Modern bank protection makes burying 
actual cash rather foolhardy but when you “bury” your 
money in the form of fertilizers and d/p DOLOMITE, 
you're planting riches that will bring future cash dividends. 

d/p DOLOMITE conditions soils by restoring alkaline 
both of 
which are vital to the future health and wealth of our nation. 

So bury your money in the form of d/p DOLOMITE 
with the happy knowledge that you’ve planted future 


riches in the soil. 


balance to produce better crops, better pastures 


Send for free illustrated folder, call or write us about 
your d/p DOLOMITE requirements or contact one of 
our representatives. 


DOLOMITIC LIMESTONE, HI-CALCIUM LIMESTONE, 
LIMESTONE SCREENINGS 


DOLOIRITE 
t Ine. 


OCALA, FLEDEIREEDA PHONE MArion 2-326) 







REPRESENTATIVES 
E. J. Meyer W. H, Cook Joe. C. Middleton 
Box 328 1414 Lake Bonney Dr. Box 578 





Arcadia, Florida Lakeland, Florida Ocala, Florida 


Plants at Lebanon (Levy County) and Sarasota, Florida 
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lurkeys 
(Continued from Page 14) 


dressed birds because of the distribu- 
tion problem. Buying begins in late 
August for Thanksgiving sales and 
ends with Labor Day. All the birds 
must be frozen, he said. The quality 
“must be foremost, packaging means 
a lot and the tight-fitting transparent 
sack se'ls the product best.” 

Urges Quick-Freeze 

Mr. Waechter believes government 
grading and inspection of turkeys “‘is 
coming pretty fast and buyers are 
demanding it.’’ He also said ‘Florida 
producers have got to put their prod- 
uct through the quick-freeze process 
which offers the bird clean, bright and 
attractive to the housewife.” 

J. S. Moore, Extension poultryman, 
gave a valuable paper on the importa- 
tion of turkey poults, and a panel of 
several growers dealt with the brood- 
ing of the young turkeys. Dr. Glen 
Van Ness, poultry pathologist, spoke 
on turkey diseases and parasites and 


He 


said “the mixing of broiler and turkey 


how to avoid them in the flock 


growing is not good practice.” 

The Turkey Association left with 
a committee the matter of holding a 
show prior to each Thanksgiving, and 
and I 


when where sucn 
shall be held if considered advisable. 


to determine 


Officers for 1953 were chosen as 
follows: W. G. Butler, Havana, presi 
dent; Robert Siegler, Grandin, vice 
president; Dr. J. S. Moore, Gaines 


ville, Immediate 
past president Lloyd became a director 
by virtue of his office; and two new 
members of the board were 
E. D. Neal, St. Petersburg and Oscar 
FE. Dudley, DeLand. 
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WINTER CELERY 


Plantings of celery to January Ist 
in Florida rota'ed 6,200 acres. 
approximately 7 percent less than was 
planted to the same date last year. The 
acreage cut to January was 760 acres 


secretary-treasurer. 


C h sen, 


This is 


or approximately the same as last yea 


for the same period. 








CHICK STARTER 


Vitamin B-12, antibiotics and animal 
protein products are all mighty important 
in a Chick Starter. And X-Cel Chick 
Starter has them all 





* Profit-Proved in Florida. 


But even more important are the manu 
facturer’s reputation and experience in formulating a Chick Starter 
that will produce outstanding results — outstanding in Florida be 
cause that’s where you will feed it. X-Cel Chick Starter is a special 
Florida formula developed through years of research and experi- 
ments and profit-proved on Florida flocks 


That's why we say that X-Cel Chick Starter is P.P.F. — Profit 
Proved in Florida by thousands of Florida chicks 


Put P.P.F. to work for you. 











MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


JACKSON XCEL 
GRAIN CO.’ -~- 


® TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 
® VIKING BRAND CALCIUM NITRATE 
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Ou Pont Chemicals for the Farm Include: Fungicides: MANZATE}, PARZATE* 
FERMATE* (Ferbam), ZERLATE* (Ziram), Copper-A (Fixed Copper), SULFORON* and SULFO 
RON*-X Wettable Sulfurs Insecticides: DEENATE* DDT, MARLATE* Methoxychlor, LEX 
ONE* Benzene Hexachloride, KRENITE* Dinitro Spray, EPN 300 Insecticide Weed and Brush 
Killers: CMU, AMMATE.,* 2,4-D, TCA, 2,4,5-1 Also: Du Pont Cotton Dusts, Du Pont Spreader 
Sticker, PARMONE® Fruit Drop Inhibitor, and many others * 





TOMATOES: This single new fungicide now does the 


job where several different or alternate schedules have been 
needed to control fungous diseases. It provides such excellent 
control of early and late blights, gray leaf spot and Septoria 
that you’re sure of higher yields and better-quality tomatoes 
through a longer picking season. This fact has already been 
demonstrated with the use of ““Manzate”’ on tomatoes in 
Florida. 


You can get ““Manzate”’ now from your local Du Pont dealer. 
Use it this season and see how well it performs on tomatoes and 
potatoes. Research conducted this year indicates that ‘‘Manzate’’ 
is effective against a wide variety of fungous diseases in addition 
to those affecting tomatoes and potatoes—Du Pont, Grasselli 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington Del.; 129 Peachtree St., N.E.., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


nabam and zineb 


REG Ss Pat rr 





i a * 


OW! Control ALL Major Fungous 
Diseases of Tomatoes and Potatoes 


with VEW Du P 





t 
ont Manzate 


FUNGICIDE 


POTATOES: © Manzate” also does the job where several] 


different or alternate schedules have been needed to contro! 
potato blights. This new chemical gives excellent results when 
both early and late blight attack potatoes at the same time. 
With a “Manzate”’ spray schedule, you can be sure you have 
a complete program for all season long. Several years’ tests 
of ‘““Manzate” have shown greatly increased yields of No. 
| tubers. 


On all chemicals always follow directions for application, Where warning 
or caution statements on use of the product are given, read them carefully 


Manzate' 
QU POND Fungicide 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


1 Trademark of E.!. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
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BECAUSE it operates on 
the 2-cycle principle, with 
power at every downstroke 
of the piston, this General 
Motors Diesel gives more 
power with far less weight 
and bulk than other Diesels. 
Features include long engine 
life, easy maintenance, 
smoother lower 
cost per H. P. 

Ask us for the 


whole story. 


operation, 





DIESEL 
| POWER 


DETROIT 
DIESEL 
ENGINE DIVISION 


JACKSONVILLE Distributor 
Florida Diesel Engine Sales 
332 East Bay St. Phone 3-€491 


‘ 


TAMPA Dealer 
General Engine and Equipment Co. 
912 Grand Central Ave. Phone 8-5306 


WEST PALM BEACH Dealer 
Morne Engine & Equipment Co. 
WIZ N. Dixie Phone 5611 
STRRING Dealer 
HN, Webster Heating and Cooling, Inc. 
160 North Ridgewood Drive Phone 3991 
ORLANDO Dealer 
Souare Deal Mechinery & Supply Co. 


1331 West Central Ave. Phone 3-3428 


© 
MIAMI 

Cleveland Diesel 
2315 N.W. 14th St 


Dealer 
Engine Division 
Phone 65-6556 





FORT PIERCE Dealer 
Bil Free Company 
3312 Orange Avenue Phone 916 
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W. J. Pratt, Jr. 


Meet 








Florida’s County Agents 


By THomas J. HuGHEs 


MADISON 


O. R. HAmMrick 











oLusia’s agriculture leader, Wil- 

liam J. Platt, Jr., during the last 
six years has seen the rural living 
standards improved more than all the 
county agents preceeding him. 

Located in the north central section 
of the East Coast, Volusia county con- 
tains approximately 794,240 acres 
bordered by Flagler, Lake, Seminole 


and Brevard counties. DeLand, the 


William J 


Platt, Jr. 


county. seat, is in the central Ridge 
section of the state, near the St. John’s 
river, 108 miles south of Jacksonville, 
23 miles southwest of Daytona Beach. 

It was founded in 1876 by Henry 
A. DeLand of Fairport, New York. 

An old sugar mill at Ponce de Leon 
Springs denotes Spanish and English 
origin. Parts of the ruins date back 
to 1763. According to tradition, the 
springs were visited by Ponce de Leon, 
the Spanish explorer, in his search for 
the Fountain of Youth. 

A long record of honorable service 
is behind County Agent Platt. He 
first worked a considerable time for 
the Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine. The last 17 years he has 
been assisting agriculture in the ca- 
pacity of county agent, the past six in 


AS A NUTRITIONAL SPRAY * cont 


Volusia. Platt reports that there are 

several agricultural industries in his 

county with a total income of between 

40 and 50 million dollars annually. 
Citrus Acreage 

The citrus groves utilize about 14,- 
500 acres with an income of approxi- 
mately 7'/. million dollars. 

The agent helps this group in many 
ways. He assisted growers in the Cit- 
rus Mutual program and also served on 
State Citrus advisory committee as 
well as relaying the latest experimental 
findings of citrus problems to the 
group. 

Dairying is a segment of agriculture 
very close to Platt. He has helped the 
tiny milk flow of that county swell 
into a five million dollar income. In 
1949, the county agent helped dairy- 
men organize one of the first artificial 
breeding associations in the state. The 
re-organization of the Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association was with the 
help of the agent. He established a 
strong 4-H dairy program with annual 
shows. The Sears Dairy and Poultry 
Contests is another asset to the indus- 
try credited to Platt. 

The Artificial Breeding Association 
was set up to raise herd replacements 
which were becoming very costly; and 
herds were poor in production. The 
agent visited dairymen and got a 
thousand cows pledged to the breeding 
program before calling a general meet- 
ing to organize the association. As 
soon as the association was formed, a 
technician was hired and his services 
are constantly expanding as dairymen 
see the results of artificial breeding. 

The benefits of this program are 
many according to the agent. He 
pointed out that few if any dairies 
could afford a $25,000 to $50,000 
dollar bull like those that father the 
calves in the present breeding program 
of his county. 

Artificial breeding eliminates spread- 
ing of disease among the dairy herd. 
Too, this service is less expensive than 
maintaining a herd sire. All the risks 
of offsprings are eliminated since sires 


(Continued on Page 32) 





for top quality fruit with high vitamin C content use 


fecmangam* 


70% mang 





4 Ibs. per 100 gals. of spray 
material about 10 days 
apart and 4 times a year. 


AS A GROUND APPLICATION 
combine in dry mixtures atthe 
rate of 50-100 Ibs. per acre. 


sulphate—a vital mineral 


element. Important in increasing yield per tree and in 
providing resistance to frost and flash freezes. 
AVAILABLE from your local fertilizer distributor in 50-Ib. 


bags of heavy five-ply paper—or in carload lots direct 
from our plant in Kingsport, Tennessee. 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN COMPANY 


Division of Eastman Kodak Company, Kingsport, Tennessee 





HAMBER OF COMMERCE work, and 

disseminating agricultural infor- 
mation to farmers keeps County Agent 
O. R. Hamrick of Madison very busy. 
The agent finds himself doing every- 
thing from answering queries ad- 
dressed to a non-existing Madison 
County Chamber of Commerce to 
testing soils for growers. He says both 





l 


O. R. Hamrick 


pay dividends and all are part of the 
job. 

Madison county, totalling 455,680 
acres, is located in north Florida on the 
northern boundary of the state. It is 
bound by the State of Georgia on the 
north, Jefferson county on the west 
and Hamilton on the east. The Su- 
wannee river runs a short distance 
along the eastern boundary and the 
Aucilla river enters the State near 
Lovett and travels a winding path 
along the western boundary of Mad- 
ison county. The county seat, Madison, 
located in about the center of the 
county, is 56 miles from Tallahassee 
and 114 miles from Jacksonville. 

The county was formed in 1827, 
one of the earliest to be created. It 
was named for President James Madi 
son. 

Hamrick is a graduate of University 
of Florida, receiving a Master of Sci- 
ence Degree. He is a prodigy of the 
Bob Morris “school” for County 
Agents. Morris is the agent of Lake 
county, who has an outstanding record 
for training agents and then have them 
taken from him by other counties. 

Tobacco Main Cash Crop 

The main cash crop in Madison 
county according to the agent is flue- 
cured tobacco. The county quota is 
3069 second largest tobacco 
acreage in the State. Suwannee county 
is first in production. Tobacco pro- 
duction is steadily increasing due to 
better fertilizer practices and new 
methods of soil fumigation to eliminate 
root knot troubles. 

The shade-grown tobacco consists of 
approximately 300 acres a year. Only 
six or eight growers plant this type as 
the cost is near $4,000 per acre to pro- 
duce it. There is no restriction on the 
acreage of shade tobacco which sells 


acres, 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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What Your University of Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Stations 
Mean to You 


Take a citrus tree. Give it a little of this and some more of that until you have a well- 
balanced tree-diet—and the result is fruit that contains more abundant health than 
ever before. Actually, Florida’s present citrus crop represents millions of dollars 
worth of health for the nation. 


But hardly more than 20 years ago things were different. Florida’s citrus groves 


were in trouble. Trees in some groves were turning yellow and the branches were 


dying. Many trees were bearing only one-fourth of their normal crop. 
En] a 
£ & 
10n-Dollar Glass of Citrus 


Juice for Breakfast! 


Then scientists of the University of Florida’s Agricultural Experiment Stations 
tackled the mysterious problem. 

At first the trees were thought to be sick from unknown diseases. But after many, 
many experiments the scientists found that the trees were starved. Mostly they 
were metal hungry. They needed magnesium, zinc, copper, manganese, nitrogen, 
and other elements not plentifully present in Florida soils. But this was only the 
beginning. The special diet needs of different varieties of citrus on differing soils 
had to be ferreted out. 

Soon the University of Florida Agricultural Experiment Stations were able to 
spell out the whole story for citrus growers who quickly made use of the scientific 
findings. 

As a result, Florida’s citrus production has been doubled in a few short years 
as an ever-widening market demanded our deliciously healthful citrus fruits. 

And so an ailing industry was saved and strengthened by the quiet men of science 
who devote their lives to better things for Florida through the University of Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Stations. 


IDEAL Fertilizers and FASCO Pesticides — Your Profit Combination 


Ik 


FERTILIZER COMPANY 


and Divisions 


FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Peninsular Fertilizer Works—Tampa + Cartledge Fertilizer Company—Cottondale 
GorwvFreitigktst -« g4 Ce Peer Vt & 8. FLORIDA 
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OVOTRAN WETTABLE 
IS AN APPROVED MITICIDE 
FOR FLORIDA CITRUS 


DOW product formulated specifically for mite control contains 


the proved successful K-6451 


Introduced last season—Ovotran™ Wettable has proved to be 


a new and better miticide for Florida citrus. A wettable powder 


it has demonstrated its effectiveness against all life stages of 


mites. Use it early as a preventive spray. Consult the Florida 
Citrus Experiment Station for detailed recommendations. 


Ovotran Wettable kills mite eggs—providing maximum control. 


It has superior residual properties—kills mites over a long 
period of time. It is compatible with commonly used insecti- 
cides and fungicides, including chlorinated hydrocarbons, 


phosphates, arsenicals, dormant and summer oils, ferbam, 





wettable sulfur, lime sulfur, fixed copper fungicides, bordeaux 
mixture, zince-lime and DN-| 112 


When used at recommended dosages, Ovotran Wettable is 
safe to use as a water spray on citrus—safe on foliage even 
in hot weather. It has low toxicity to warm-blooded animals 
and to beneficial insects such as mite predators and _pollen- 
izing insects. 

Ask your Dow dealer about Ovotran Wettable containing 
K-645l—or write for Leaflet IN-331. THE DOW CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical Department, Midland, Michigan. 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 





























Centennial 
(Continued from Page 15) 


New Orleans where he filled the chair 
of languages at Tulane. 

Under Dr. Hurt, Joseph N. Whitner 
headed the agricultural div ision wh ch 
included general agriculture, horticul 
ture and botany. Too, he was in 
charge of the school garden and agri 
As a result, he 


not only did r search Ww th truck crops 


cultural experiments. 


but also provided food for the college 
students who, themselves, worked in 
the garden for eight cents an hour. 
The Florida 
now began to receive inquir.es from 
Mr. 


analy ses 


Agricultural College 
farmers regarding farm problems. 
Whitner conducted the first 
of Florida soils. And noting the in 
terest of practical education applied to 
farming, he wrote a book, “Gardening 
in Florida, a Treatise on the Vegetables 
and Tropical Products of Florida.” In 
this book he di-cussed the character 
istics of Florida soils and Florida truck 
crops which even then were worthy of 
attention, 

In 1887 President Grover Cleveland 
signed the Hatch act, and a year later, 
the 
system, 


Agricultural Experiment Station 
with its network now touch- 
ing every part of farming Florida, was 
established at Lake City under the di- 
Dr. pa Kost, 


physician. As_ station 


a Tall thassee 
Dr. 
Kost was to determine “the pos ibilities 


rection of 


director, 


of the culture of tropical plants in 
Florida, test the acclimation of species 
brought the 
climates and carefully examine Florida 


into state from. other 


soils.” 
Dr. Kost first became concerned 
with a “good and practical barn’”’ 


where a farmer could store his grains 
and house his livestock to the best ad- 
He 


tion of such a barn for the use of the 


vantage. directed the construc- 
college, and farmers in the Lake City 
area Came to inspect it, some of them 
probably returning to their farms to 


duplicate the structure. 

In taking the position, Dr. Kost felt 
the task of agricultural research in the 
state was “a peculiar one, owing to the 
latitudinal 


tics” 


and climatic characteris- 
of Florida. 
“Other 


helps from correspondents and analo- 


stations,” he wrote, “have 
gous surroundings that afford mutual 
But the 


Florida station, located on a peninsula 


advantages in station work. 


between ocean and sea, alone, must 


largely work out its own materials. Al- 
ready various letters of earnest solici 
tude have come in, asking of us not 


to fail making the most of our pec uliay 


position...” 
Sub-Stations Set Up 
Shortly after the establishment of 
the Lake City Main station, sub-sta 


Fort Myers 
and DeFuniak Springs. The research at 


tions were established at 
Lake City concerned grasses, clovers, 


potatoes, celery, cauliflower, rye, 
wheat, fruit trees, flowers and tobacco. 
The Fort Myers station worked with 
De- 
Funiak Springs research included citrus 
which then was being tried in North- 


west | lorida. 


citrus and sugarcane, while at 


Vegetable production, too, came in 
for its share of scientific consideration 
at Lake City. 
groves were killed by the Big Freeze 


And when many citrus 
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RAIL VS. WIRE FENCING 


Wire fencing was making its debut on Florida farms the latter 
part of the ‘Eighties, and many farmers were defending their old 
rail fences against the new upstart. 


Some of the charges the farmers leveled against wire fencing 
were that rain and weather after a few months would cause the 
metal to rust and fall apart; that it offered very poor protection for 
corn crops against rooting hogs; and that any cow with a nifty 
hook of her horns could rip the wiring apart. 


Agriculturists at the Lake City Agricultural College, with true 
scientific attitude, kept quiet about the wire fencing but in prob- 
ably one of the first experiments conducted in Florida, gave it a 
thorough testing. 


After some months, the college reported that wire fence would 
not fall rapidly apart from rust, would stop a rooting shote and 
didn’t collapse under a cow’s horn. 


The wire fencing, the college reported, proved ‘adequate and 
satisfactory.’ Most of the rail fences of 70 years ago now are 
gone, and wire fences, it appears, are definitely here to stay. 











of 1894-1895, fruit growers turned to 


partment of the Gainesville institu 
trucking in a frantic effort to avoid tion, with instruction being offered by 
bankruptcy. Vegetable research was professors of agriculture.” How 


given impetus, and the experiments ever, agriculture was first listed as a 
conducted at the Agricultural College college that year, with J. J. Vernon 
assured some ot the early success in serving as de in The I xperiment Sta 


truck growing. Mr. 
Vernon served as head of the college 
1916, when P. H. Rolfs became 


dean, as well as head of the Agricul- 


tion is functioned separartely. 


Dr. Kost was succeeded by the Rev. 
James P. DePass who served as station! nul 
director from 1893 1897. Fol 


lowing Mr. DePass, Oscar Clute be 


untl 
tural Experiment Station and the Ex 
Dr. 
cupied the triple post from his appoint- 
1921, 
came provost for agriculture in 1938. 


tension Service. Newell also oc 


came director, being president also ot 
He 


Afterward another minister, Dr. W. 


the college. served four years. 


F. ment January 1, until he be 


Yocum, became station director. Oth 


ers and their tenures were: Dr. T. H. He was succeeded as dean at that time 
Taliaferro, 1901-1904; Dr. Andrew by Dr. H. Harold Hume, who became 
Sledd, 1904-1905; Dr. P. H. Rolfs, both provost and dean on November 1, 
1906-1920: Dr. Wilmon Newell, 1943, following the death of Dr. 
1921-1943; Dr. Harold Mowry, 1943 Newell. Upon his retirement in 1949, 
1950; and Willard M. Fifield, who Dr. Hume was succeeded in both posts 


was appointed to the post March 1, by Dr, J. Wayne Reitz. On July 1, 


1950, and now heads the station 1950, Dr. Reitz relinquished the duties 


lean ; kr. C. V. Noble wa 
Returning to the history of the of ha - | Nobk . 

2 mec the post, 

school, the state legislature in 1903 saith co ot tui 
changed the name from Florida Agri Dr. Reitz, as provost for agricul 


ture, now coordinates the teaching, re 


the 


cultural College to the University of 
Florida. In 1905, the Buckman act Search 
was passed and the following year the University’s agricultural system. 


ind extension activities of 


institution was moved to Gainesville. Sutenston Actiiiies 


Extension Service 


Foday the Agricultural Extension 

While the University of Florida was Service has a state staff of 23 special 
attending to agricultural teaching and —jsts, 64 county agents and 37 assist- 
conducting agricultural experiments, ants: 47 home demonstration agents 
progress was being made, too, in the and 14 assistants: 10 Negro county 


effort to take clacsroom and laboratory 
results directly to the the 
field. In 1914, the Congress passed 
the Smith-Lever Act which provided 


ind 12 


igents 


ivent Negro home demonstra 


farmer in tion These agents and special 


ists take to the farmer and the farmer's 


family the 
for the hiring of county agents. Un b 


progress of education 


ith from the laboratory and the spe 


der provisions of the bill, the rural wife 


cialists’ observations of home and farm 


was given consideration, too; and the ituations 
Director Clayton re ported that dur 
the last fiscal period, 77 


to improve the lot for rural familie S. and home visits were made by Extension 
served D a result of this, farm 


1914, | 
lit ng 


county agent’s teammate—the home 


demonstration agent—began working 


922 farm 


Since four men have 


onnel \ 


as Agricultural Extension directors ine and home practices 


Dr. Rolfs and Dr. Newell headed Ex changed by 47,038 farm families. Lit 
tension activities as research. jy, were made in 20,000 
But in 1943, A. P. Spencer became the fg, and better 
first director without collateral duties. brought about for 


were 
well as im provement 


home conditions 


we) 22,771 non 
Upon Mr. Spencer’s retirement in farm families who received help and 
1947, H. G. Clayton became director advice from the Agricultural Exten 
He has served as head of the Extension ion Service 


specialists and agents since that time. 
Although the College of Agricul 
ture includes the divisions of resident 


From the meager beginning at Lake 
Cit the Experiment 
Station now reaches every part of I lor 


Agricultural 


teaching, research and extension, it 1S 


{ 
1aa 
usually thought of as only the division 


In speaking of the Experiment Sta 


offering class room instruction. 
Until 1910, agriculture was a de 


(Continued on Page 28) 








How do you buy fertilizer, 


ON PRICE ALONE 
(oo 
END RESULTS? 


Your fertilizer is expen- 
sive if you buy on price 
instead of net returns. 


NACO fertilizers are a 


bargain because they 
contain all the neces- 
sary ingredients to pro- 
duce larger, healthier 
yield at less cost. 


NACO fertilizers are 


properly balanced to as- 
sure you of highest 
quality and less cost to 
the grower. 


NACO field represen- 
tatives are experienced 
in planning a fertilizer 
program to suit your in- 
dividual needs. 


More and more success- 
ful growers are depend- 
ing on Naco for greater 
profits. 


Try NACO and 


Compare Results 


NAC 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
FT. PIERCE, FLA. 


FERTILIZER 
COMPANY 
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Deming Turbine Pump Makes Perfect Record 


Trouble-free service since it was 
installed in 1945 is the record of 
the Deming Turbine Pump owned 
by Mr. Ceasar Simoni of South 
Vineland, New Jersey. 


The pump serves an overhead 
sprinkler system for irrigating about 
5 acres of Iceberg, Boston and 


THE DEMING COMPANY - 605 Broadway, Salem, Ohio 


FOR 





IRRIGATION SERVICE 


FLORIDA GROWER fc 


Piet eam | 


‘7 YEARS 
PUMPING 


WITH NO 
TROUBLE 


Romaine lettuce and other crops. 
Two yields a year are produced. 
The complete installation has 
proved to be a profitable invest- 
ment, according to Mr. Simoni. 


Complete information on Deming 
Irrigation Pumps is available upon 
request and at no cost to you. Write: 








PLANT PECANS NOW 
FOR INCOME LATER 


Like money in a savings account, a modest sum brings 
you increasingly greater returns. 


Our trees are always in demand for home plantings 
or commercial groves. We do not skimp on quality to 
sell at a price. The top four varieties now available for 
immediate express shipment or your call; every sale 
backed by our well-known guarantee. 


STUART 
SUCCESS 
MONEYMAKER 
CURTIS 


4-5 ft. @ $2.00 each, f. o. b. here 
5-6 ft. @ $2.85 each, f. o. b. here 


We cannot ship less than three trees. Please remit in 
full with order and mention magazine in which you saw 
this offer. We shall be glad to mail copy of our illustrated 


price-list on request. 


GLEN SAINT MARY (yp) 97/4, 
pd , liiweues Company 


GLEN SAINT MARY, FLORIDA 


+ 
% 


Py A ‘. , 
, A 
(Ay . 
~s ~~ 
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Dependable since 1882 

















N our “Red Recipe” contest, Rose 
E. Lanier, of Cleveland, Florida, 
won first prize for her novel prepara- 
tion of Florida “Swamp” cabbage. 
Here’s the dish, which is called: 
RED PEPPER SALAD 
Prepare one Florida “Swamp” Cab- 


bage. Run the prepared cabbage 
through the food chopper. Remove 
the seed from four red, sweet peppers 
and run them through the chopper 
with two medium onions and a cup of 
mixed sweet pickles. Add a cup of 
salad dressing and blend all the in- 
gredients. Chill and serve with fried 
fish and corn, 
SECOND PRIZE 
Submitted by Mrs. H. Cleatis, 640 
N. W. 27th Ave., Miami 35, Florida. 
FRESH STRAWBERRY COCONUT 
CREAM 
pint fresh strawberries 
Y, pint heavy cream. 
4, cup confectioners’ sugar 
4 cup freshly grated coconut 
large strawberries to decorate each 


each serving 

Wash berries, drain, slice. Whip 
cream stiff, fold in sugar, strawberries 
and coconut. Chill in freezing tray 
for 10 minutes. Serves 4. Garnish 
with 5 sugared strawberries to each 
serving. 

HONORABLE MENTION 

Two recipes took honorable mention 
in this month’s contest—one, for Beet 
Salad, was submitted by Mrs. William 
Hatfield, Route 1, Clermont, Florida, 
and the other, for Red Relish, comes 
from Mrs. E. L. Aubuchon, Route 3, 
Box 634, Lakeland, Florida. 


BEET SALAD 


4 medium, nicely shaped beets 
2 packages cream cheese 
1 small can crushed pineapple, drained 
1 tablespoon red pepper, chopped fine 
4 teaspoon salt 
teaspoon paprika 
teaspoons plain gelatine 
tablespoon lemon juice 

Wash beets and cook in salted water 
until tender. Slip skins off and scoop 
out centers. Mix cheese, pineapple, 
red pepper, salt and paprika together. 
Add gelatine which has been softened 
in lemon juice over hot water. Fill 
beets and chill until set. Serve on let- 
tuce cups topped with mayonnaise. 

RED RELISH 

(Fine for serving roast beef, pork or 

steak.) 


wv 


4 
4 
> 


ripe tomatoes, chopped 
red bell peppers, chopped 
spears of celery, chopped 
very large onion, chopped 
tablespoons red cinnamon 
(crushed) 
4 teaspoon salt 

red pepper to taste 

V2 cup vinegar 

Put celery, onions, and crushed cin- 
namon drops in the half cup of vin- 
egar and let stand an hour or more. 
When ready to serve, add the chopped 
tomatoes and *:li peppers. Serve cold. 

The makes the relish. 
However, the recipe is very versatile. 
Red tomasux ree pepper, celery, 
onions, vinegar, soic and powdered 
cinnamon make a quick, delicious 
relish and are very colorful. More 
ground red pepper may be added to 
the original recipe for a Red Hot Red 
Relish. 


N= ww a 


candy 


n 


cinnamon 











EGG RECIPES 


All right. 
thusiasm for 


You showed much en 
submitting the Red 
Recipes called for in our contest whose 
montl 


winners are announced this 


let’s see what you can do about EGGS 

Let’s see the unusual egg recipes, of 
any variety, that you have in your files 
The winners in this competition, to be 
April, will 


winners do every month) the follow 


announced in receive as 


ing awards for the following designa 
tions 


FIRST—$3.00 
SECOND—$2.00 
HONORABLE MENTION 


three-year subscription to the FLoripa 
GROWER 


One 


If you already subscribe to 
the magazine, 
may be extended or you may send your 
winnings to someone else. 


your own subscription 


The magazine reserves the right to 
reprint recipes in any subsequent publi 
cation. 


enoneUTs 


A prize of $1 will be awarded for all Short 
Cuts published. Subjects may pertain to any 
phase of housekeeping or farming. 


Now that limes 
plentiful, freeze the juice into ice 
cubes in your ice tray and put in plas 
tic bags. Store in your home freez 
er, or you can keep them temporari 
ly in the freezing unit of your ice 
box. These will give you fresh juice 
when fruit no longer is plentiful. Mrs. 
O. W. B., Safety Harbor, Florida, 
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and lemons are 


To clean stairs, fold newspaper the 
same size as steps, sprinkle with water, 
lay on second highest step, and work 
down, using dampened whisk broom 
and brushing dirt on wet paper. Wipe 
the base and sides of each step as you 
go along with a cloth moistened with 
furniture polish. Mrs. H. D. B., Pi- 
nellas Park, Florida, 

yf 


When hooked, braided or crocheted 
rugs become faded, I buy an inex- 
pensive dye the color I need, lay rug 
flat on floor or table, prepare a cup- 
ful of dye or less and apply with small 
paint brush. When the dye has soak- 
ed in, the rugs look like new. Mrs. 
H. M., Sarasota, Florida. 

yong? 

When picking up tiny pieces of 
broken glass off of floor, dampen ab- 
sorbent cotton and swab over area 
where glass was shattered. The cotton 
will pick up even the smallest frag- 
ments without cutting your fingers. 
Mrs. J. C. M., Pierson, Florida. 

i 

Make a clothes pin bag as wide as 
a clothes hanger and as long as you 
want it, from any remnant you have 
handy. Put a big hem in the top, un- 
wind clothes hanger, and run through 
hem on one side of bag. Fasten clothes 
hanger again, and you now have a bag 
which may be hung on the clothes line 
and pushed ahead of you as you work. 
Mrs. M. P., Clearwater, Florida. 


























THE HERITAGE OF GARDENING 


By CHRISTINE H. DAFFRON 


N THE 17th century the eminent 

English gardener, John Evelyn, said 
“And I beseech you to forget not to 
inform yourselves diligently as may 
be, in things that belong to garden- 
ing.” 

Perhaps even now it is worth our 
while to look back at the long history 
of gardening, which is the oldest of 
cultural heritages and the only skill 
and craft that God taught to man. 
One can reach back and touch the 
hand of God through the medium of 
these living things. 

Interest in gardening is on many 
levels, of course, but as love comes 
with knowledge of a person, so one 
should strive to know plants also. And 
shy plants, like shy people, like to be 
together. 

Women Led 

Women were the first gardeners, by 
grim necessity, as their men did not al- 
ways return with food. In the begin- 
ning they merely gathered plants in 
one place, dried them and stored them 
—which the start of 
tion.” 


was “civiliza- 

Grains have been grown from the 
early days, and the Euphrates Valley 
supported families 3500 years before 
Christ. To Egypt we owe the develop- 
ment of irrigation; to the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, the public parks which 
they devised for use on elephant hunt- 
ing treks when they were far from 
home; to the Meads and Persians and 
walled gardens, which were called the 
Fairy Gardens in Marco Polo’s book. 

In many people once 
worshiped trees, although they could 
not understand why trees died back at 
some seasons and returned to life at 
others. So, in order to have a green 
and beautiful tree with them all year, 
they made what is known as the 
Jeweled Tree. They gave it leaves of 
jade for Spring, and flowers made of 
shells, metals, stones and rare jewels. 


countries 


The charming results were placed in an 
alabaster urn and put out into the 
courtyard, where there was always the 
sound of running water. 

Varied Influences 

All the Eastern countries were in- 
fluenced by China, which is called the 
Mother of Gardens. The Japanese, al- 
though copyists, have been influential 
too, since their craving for beauty has 
led them to pay a great deal of atten- 
tion to nicety in such customs as bow- 
ing, serving tea, fixing the sash, using 
the fan—and arranging flowers. 

The Greeks contributed to country 
living, as they were hot on town and 
sought the hills for cool breezes. They 
also wrote the first Garden Book in 
40 B. C., which the Romans borrowed 
and enlarged upon. The Romans also 
borrowed the idea of window boxes 
from the Greeks. 

During the Dark Ages culture and 
gardening were kept alive in the 
monasteries. The people depended 
completely on monks for food and 
simple herbs. The earliest known plan 
of a garden was of the one at the Ab- 
bey of St. Paul. 





To the people from the land of 
Meads and Persians who created the 
Moorish gardens, we owe geometric 
perfections and shade and water. Only 
the ruins of these gardens are left in 
Spain. Granada, which was Isabella’s 
and Ferdinand’s, was called a Goblet of 
Silver filled with emeralds—water and 
potted plants. 


The called the 
Golden Age of Gardening, then con- 
sidered a great art. It flowered in Italy, 
whose influences spread to France and 
into England. Women’s dresses of the 
day dictated the widths of the paths at 
Versailles, as well as the scale of the 
The English adapted these 
designs to their own uses, but lacked 


Renaissance was 


gardens. 


the French feeling of magnitude. The 
Tudor and Elizabethan periods were 
those in which the English perfected 
the art of growing and doing things 
themselves. 


And In America 


The people who settled America 
tried to emulate the gardens in the 
lands from which they came. The 
Gardens were typical of the houses— 
as in New England there were gardens 
for the working man’s type of house, 
in New York the prim Dutch, in 
Pennsylvania the English manor house, 
and in Virginia the Georgian manor 
house. Near the point of Florida and 
up the Gulf there once were large 
French gardens—but alas, none can 
now be found. 


Thus the Past and the Future exist 
to enrich the Present. 
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AMERICA’S 
FAMOUS FASHION GUIDE 


Aldens Big Catalog 


560 pages . . . 136 in glorious color 


© See newest 53 fashions « Spring's newest colors 
The changing silhoustte © Miracle fabrics galore 

© Cinch belts, tiny waists + New “polished” cottons 

© All-the-rage coatdresses © Sheath ‘n’ cape ensembles 
ABSOLUTELY FREE... a world of thrilling new 
1953 fashions for you' Over 30,000 selections, 
lowest-priced by Aldens, America's style pace 
setter since 1889! See exciting creations by the 
top designers of two continents everything 
top to toe, in dresses, coats, suits. sportswear 
shoes and accessories for a lovelier you — gra 
cious lady, junior, miss or teen! Fashions for 
family and home, too. Get your FREE Aldens 
Spring Catalog NOW enjoy lowest prices 
better living at lower cost. Money-back satis 
faction guaranteed. ALDENS, Chicago 80, Illinois 
























— PASTE TO POST CARD- — 





ALDENS, Dept. 238 Box 8340A, Chicago 80, |) 
Please rush my FREE Aidens Spring & Summer Catalog 


Print NAME 
Print ADDRESS or RFD. NO 


Print POST OFFICE (town) STATE 
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IRRIGATION SYSTEMS 


tel d:iila @ 1, iikdes 


FRIENDLY SEARS STORES ARE IN ALL THESE CITIES 


@ GAINESVILLE 


@ ST. PETERSBURG @ TAMPA 


@ DAYTONA BEACH @ SARASOTA 


@ FORT MYERS 


@ JACKSONVILLE 


@ OCALA 


@ ORLANDO 
@ TALLAHASSEE 




















New 


CUTS ae 
WEEDS, GRASS, REEDS (Same 


TIMES FASTER THAN (ggg 
ORDINARY METHODS 


NEW POWER + NEW ENGINEERING 


Now equipped with double power, double 
fuel capacity. Trims weeds on rocky or un- 
even ground. Cuts grass or weeds close to 
buildings. Clips reeds or underwater growth. 
Cuts with ease wherever a man can walk, 
wade, or row a boat. Equipped with new two 
h. p. motor, one quart capacity gas tank, 20-inch 
oscillating cutter bar. Weighs only 26 pounds 





a twist of the wrist and the 
SCYTHETTE becomes the 


MW) 


America’s most revolutionary 
chain sow cuts trees, or any 
growth up to 6 in diameter, 
level with terrain while operator 
is in upright position 


WRITE FOR 
FREE LITERATURE 


— 
wm 
\ Ww 
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About to give up. Then I said. 
‘Faith without works is dead.’ So 
if | go ahead, get the packages all 
wrapped and addressed, God will 
provide postage to get them go- 


| ound about lorie 








Gu riMes a human drama makes its more than that. We were playing a ing. So 1 got them ail ready to 
appearance in the routine of the role in a little life drama—although send off one Monday morning. 
day, and revives a lagging faith that we were unseen, offstage, and indeed, But no postage. No one came to 
whatever we may be doing is more unwitting of our role. buy oranges. So went to Post Of- 
than worth the effort. The letter which revealed the drama fice without packages, and lo and 
For instance, here is a little and which we here reproduce anony- behold, there was your letter and 
story which heartened the edito mously, said: check for $1. Was I sur prised, 
! Be > me— 
rial staff at the FLontwa Grower “Dear Editor: Surely was sur- and O, so happy! Believe me—it 
a little scene from life which prised to get the $1 for Short didn’t take me long to get those 
ly , > J » 
came to us in the form of a letter Cut. God wants us to be thank- packages down to the Post Office. 
and which made us realize that ful, so 1 say, give thanks in the With the 25 cents left, got eggs.” 
there often is a story behind our name of our Lord Jesus Christ Ihe writer also added that she hoped 
te rw ee ae whom all purchasers would come to her for 
When we chose the Short Cuts blessings flow. ‘God our Maker oranges, which she sells at the rate of 
which appeared in the Christmas issue will provide, all our needs to be - “Ts , 
: 50 cents a bushel for small oranges, $1 
of the Grower, we chose them be su p plied. 
1 a bushel for large ones. 
cause we hoped they would be useful Only Our Heavenly Father 
to readers, knew how bad I was needing the Interested persons may write to 
In a sense it was strictly an edi- spending money. | had wanted to Living in Florida, FLortpa Grower, 
torial chore—part of the monthly get off my Christmas packages. concerning these oranges. All letters 
routine, But in at least one instance, Was hoping some one would come will be forwarded to the lady who 
the editorial chore proved to be tar and buy OTANRES, No one came. asked us to pass on this message. 


THERE’S NOTHING LIKE 


F. F. F. BRAND FERTILIZERS 


Because they... 





@ Guarantee Finer Fruit @ Build Hardier Trees 
@ Produce Larger Crops @ Lower Production Costs 
@ MAKE GREATER PROFITS! 
Any one of our Field Service Men will be glad to prove our claims by As an additional service, our own fleet 


giving you the names and telling you of the successes of growers who of trucks delivers your fertilizer to 
consistently follow a Florida Favorite Fertilizer program year after year. you when and where you want it! 
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P. O. BOX 912 — PHONE 2129 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 











CKETTS BROs profit grows where water flows 
BAG CO. ir 
» Al? 


NEW GUSED 
TEXTILE BAGS 
FOR 


CITRUS 
FEEDS 
FERTILIZERS 
VEGETABLES 


+ 
PH. 80-1391 
4002-12 w. ALVA 


(ORtW Park) 


TAMI PA, FLORIDA 











SPANISH PARK 


RESTAURANT & BAR 
REAL SPANISH DINNERS 


At Popular Prices Expertly Prepared PHONE 6118 
and Courteous Service - P.O. BOX 3749 
7th AVE. at 36th STREET ORLANDO, FLA 

JOE VALDEZ Phone 4-2791 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


























| Thought for Food 


By Lora A. Kiser 





ALAMONDIN or kumquat marma 

lade would taste mighty good on 
buttered hot biscuits or toast as a part 
of breakfast these cool mornings. It 
is easy to make and these lovely littl 
gold nuggets are at their best now 

For a long time the kumquat and 
calamondin trees have been growing 
on the edge of groves and the fruit 
and foliage used to fancy up those 
boxes of fruit shipped for gifts. Too, 
they have been included in the land 
scape plantings for some homes. These 
ideas are good but why not put the 
fruit to more uses? 

Sweet pickled kumquats and cala 
mondins make a nice accompaniment 
for meat dishes. The marmalades are 
good in all the ways orange or other 
marmalades are used. The jellies are 
delicious and the preserved whole 
kumquat is welcome on any table. 

Try using part orange blossom hon 
ey and orange juice (instead of all 
sugar and water) for making the 
syrup for preserving whole kumquats 

Here are two easy recipes from 
“Preserving Florida Citrus Fruits” by 
Isabelle S. Thursby: 


KU MQU AT BUTTER NO. 1 


Wash and scrape thoroughly ripe, 
juicy kumquats. Cut in half and take 
out all seeds. Run halves through food 


chopper, using medium blade. Mea: 


ure ground fruit. For each cup of 
ground fruit measure '2 cup of sugai 
and set aside. To each cup of ground 
kumquats add 34 cup water Let 


stand 2 hours. Put in smooth sauce 
pan, preferable heavy aluminum, and 
cook rapidly until peel is tender and 
pulp is thickened. Now add sugar, 
continue cooking, stirring gently from 
bottom of kettle until thick and cleat 
Pour into small jars. Seal and simmer: 
10 minutes in water bath. 
CALAMONDIN MARMALADI 
Preparation of stock.—Select solid, 
well-colored fruit, wash, place in ket 
tle. Add 1 tablespoon baking soda for 
each quart of fruit. Add boiling » 
ter to cover fruit. Cover kettle and 


let stand 10 minutes. Pour off hot 
soda water. Wash thoroughly several 
times in cold water. 

Cut calamondins into rings or small 
pieces, using a sharp knife, and remove 
seeds. If preferred, grind fruit in the 
food chopper, using coarse blade. 
Measure fruit. Place in pressure cook 
er. Add 3 cups of water for each cup 
of fruit. Cook at 10 pounds pressure 
for 3} minutes. Cool cooker quickly 

3 cups calamondin marmalade stock 

1 teaspoon powdered pectin (op 
tional). 

3 cups sugar, 

Making the marmalade.—Measure 
marmalade stock. Place in kettle and 
bring to a boil. Add sugar slowly 
stirring until dissolved. Mix pectin 
with sugar if used. Boil rapidly until 
jelly stage is reached (approximately 
20 minutes to 220°F). 

Remove from heat. Cool for few 
minutes to expel bubbles. Pour into 
sterilized containers and seal imme 
diately. Contact your Home Demon 
stration Agent for other Citrus 
Recipes. 
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INCHES TO 
FLOOR 


Home Lighting Recipes 


One of the large electric companies 
has issued directions for adequate light- 
ing in our homes. 

Their recipe for “shaving and facial 
make-up while standing at the bath- 
room mirror” (illustrated in the draw- 
ing at left above) calls for the use of 
If fluo- 
rescent fixtures are used, they should 
contain tubes of 15 or 20 watts. In- 
candescent fixtures should use 60-watt 
bulbs behind opal glass shades. This 
arrangement not only lights the whole 
room, but also provides ample light for 
seeing parts of the head usually in a 
shadow—the top of the head and un- 
derneath the chin. 


three separate light sources. 


The lighting recipe for “reading 
while seated in an upholstered chair or 
davenport” shows the principle floor 
lamp measuring 58 to 60 inches to the 
top of the reflector. The lower edge 
of the shade, which has a diameter of 
18'% to 20 inches, measures 49 inches 
to the floor. The lamp uses a 100-200- 

















FURNITURE MAKING 


Hobbies are fun and they pay divi- 
dends when the results are rugs and 
furniture. Pattern 250 for the chairs 
shown here; 295 for the coffee and 
end tables; and 201 for the hooked rug 
are 25¢ each. The patterns give com- 
plete working details with material 
lists and cutting diagrams. 


WORKSHOP PATTERN SERVICE 
Florida Grower 


Florida 


Box 2350, Tampa, 





300 watt three-way bulb, and, for bet- 
ter seeing, may also have a 32-watt 
circular fluorescent tube. 

for this 
recipe call for a smaller floor, bridge 


Minimum requirements 


It is definitely proven that ferti- 
| lizers containing copper and 
| the other necessary mineral 
f elements correct the defi- 
f ciency and result in better 
} growth, heavier productivity, 
f §=and richer soil. Your fruit is as 
| feTolote Mol Zell] ar te)] IEMs [ololo Tol] 
# must have the proper mineral 
balance. 

When you buy fertili- 
zers, be sure they contain 
Triangle Brand Copper 
Sulphate. Such a mixture 
will give larger yields 
... higher profits. 
OX-TikelateMel-Jo1-lalele] 9} i= 
Triangle Brand Copper 
Sulphate in your fertili- 
zer mixtures. 


| 

















or swing-arm lamp, measuring about 
46 inches to the bottom, and 56 inches 
to the top ot the shade. These lamps 
use 150-watt bulbs in bowl-type re- 
flectors, and 150 watt white indirect 


light 


Measurements on the illustration 


bulbs where no reflector exists. 
(at 
right) show the correct placement of 
the lamp 





o 








»} VALUABLE BOOKLETS AVAILABLE © WRITE TODAY 
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PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION 
40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
230 N. MICHIGAN AVE., 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


———— 
— 
Pen 
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SELLS 12 MONTHS OF THE YEAR! 


_HY-GRO 


_ the most modern plant food — 


in the most modern package! 


\ 


gcONO 












(13-26-13) 
Acres of lawn or potted plants 
—Hy-Gro grows ‘em bigger, 


i 


“GAT GUN” SPRAYER (right)! Attaches in- 
stantly to garden hose. Use any Mason jer. 


_ FREE— POINT OF SALE HELPS! 
| Famous Red Arrow kills 
Garden Pests Quickly —Safely! 


RED 











GARDEN SPRAY 





All gardeners love this sure-kill combina- 

tion! Deadly to garden pests. One table- 

spoon makes a gallon. 1 oz. 35¢—4 ox. $1 
Harmless to Humans! 


product of 
MCCORMICK & CO., INC. 


Baltimore 2. Md. 





A Bumper Crop! 





Let me help you, ELECTRI- 
CALLY, in 101 jobs... for 
economy ... for efficiency 
and ... for a bumper crop 
every year. 





Your “wired” hand, 
Reddy Kilowatt 





| Florida Power Corporation 


Partners in Florida's Progress for more than 
50 years 
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Double Sealed 


For Double Protection! 
IT’S 


““NK w-° 


DOUBLE SEALED 
to keep 
Quality and Vitality—IN 
OUT 


Moisture and Insects 
% Sealed to identify seed that’s bred, selected and grown by 
Ferry-Morse. 


% Sealed in air-tight liners of the new wonder plastic of 
Polyethylene, to protect from damage by moisture or insects. 


% Insist on Ferry-Morse Pepper Seed in this new container. 





Feany-MMorse SEED CO. 


DETROIT ¢ MOUNTAIN VIEW @ LOS ANGELES ¢ MEMPHIS © HARLINGEN 





MORE PROFITS 


. . » With Adequate Irrigation 











@ Most complete stocks of 
pumps and power units 


in Florida. 


@ Consult us at no cost 
about your irrigation 
problems. 


FARM & HOME 
MALHINER Yeo wc 


An irrigation system 
means the difference 
between just getting 


EW. YANDRE PRES 


along or making money. 
32 YEARS OF IRRIGATION 
EXPERIENCE IN FLORIDA 
you have plenty of . 


Better yields — when 


water for all of 430 West Robinson 


Phone 3-6438 


your crops. Orlando, Florida 
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Centennial 
(Continued from Page 23) 


tion work, Director Fifield pointed out 
that 30 laboratories 
function for Florida’s agricultural 
benefit in performance of services 
varying from analyzing soils to study- 
ing plant and animal tissues. 


chemistry now 


More than 200 scientists are serving 
at the Main Station at Gainesville and 
at the branch station and field labora- 
tories; they apply research to the 
everyday problems arising in the pro- 
duction of food and fiber. 

“Florida,” Director Fifield said in 
explaining the function of agricultural 
research, “is not naturally 
tural state.” 


an agricul- 


Yet, he added, farm income now is 
approximately $500 million annually. 
This has been brought about by such 
Agricultural Experiment Station work 
as improving citrus and discovering a 
process for using the by-products for 
cattle feed; analyzing soils so that the 
farmer knows what minerals he must 
add to his fields for top crop produc- 
tion; introducing grasses which are 
adapted to Florida’s climate and soils; 
improving field crops; devloping vege- 
table varieties resistant to the diseases 





THE MAIL BOX 


(Letters of general interest will be 


published in this column each month ) 








Dear Editor: 

May 1953 bring only glad, suc- 
cessful days, filled to overflowing 
with happiness, for all you connected 
with FLoripa GROWER. 

Sincerely, 
Julia Stone Bowen 
Jacksonville, Florida 
And to you, Mrs. Bowen, the 
wish that you have only happy 
memories of this January past, 
and happy prospects for Febru- 


ary, March, April, May, June, 
July, August, September, Oc- 
tober, November and December! 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on your page. The 
picture of the Little Boys and Girls 
was best of all. The Ladies are get- 
ting ahead of the men. Making their 
pages attractive, helpful, like Living 
in Florida really is. The Chimney 
Corner article is the best page by 
the men. Congratulations to the 
writer for thoughts about Christmas. 

Lovingly a Christian, 

Edna Rhoden 

Mango, Florida 
Thanks for the roses, Mrs. R. 

And if you are an edge prejudiced 

in favor of the ladies, certainly 

the ladies aren’t going to object 
an iota! 


> 
* 


SOUTHERN 


and insects that flourish in the sub- 
tropical climate of the state; develop- 
ing a strain of tobacco which resisted 
blackshank shade- 
grown tobacco industry of Northwest 
Florida. 

“Our research scientists,” the di 
rector declared, “have worked tireless 
ly on the problems which have arisen 
in Florida agriculture—all the way 
from solving the problem of salt sick 
ness which at one time was a serious 


and so saved the 


impediment to Florida’s ever becoming 
a major beef cattle state, 
develop the sweet corn industry of the 


helping 
state.” 

Besides the main station at Gaines 
ville, University of Florida agricultur 
al research is conducted at the North 
Florida Station, Quincy; the Citrus 
Station, Lake Alfred; the Everglades 
Station, Belle Glade; the Sub-Tropical 
Station, Homestead; the West Central 
Florida Station, Brooksville; the Range 
Cattle Station, Ona; the Central Flor 
ida Station, Sanford; the West Florida 
Station, Jay; the Suwannee Valley Sta- 


tion, Live Oak; the Gulf Coast Sta 
tion, Bradenton; and at field labora 
tories at Leesburg, Plant City, Has 


tings, Monticello and Lakeland. 
Plans For Future 

With the Experiment Station and 
its branches conducting research and 
with the county and home demonstra 
tion agents taking the results of this 
research to the farmers in a continuing 
effort to improve living on the farm, 
thought has been taken, too, of the fu 
ture of Florida’s agriculture. 
quently, the College of Agriculture is 
geared to the planning for the state’s 
future. 

The instruction offered by the col 
lege, Dean Noble said, provides prac 
tical background as well as textbook 
knowledge of food, feed and fiber pro 
duction. The student is given a broad 
grasp of the field of agriculture as a 
whole and with this understanding of 
his chosen work he is 
training in a particular branch, o1 
branches, of agriculture. 


Conse 


offered, too, 


c hem 


ric ul 


These include agricultural 
agricultural economics, ag 


tural education, 


istry, 
agricultural engineer 
animal husbandry and 
botany, dairy science, ent 


ing, agronomy, 
nutrition, 
including 
table and fruit production and orna 
mental horticulture, poultry husband 
ry and soils. 


mology, horticulture vege 


From the classrooms and the labora 
tories of the college will come tomor 
row’s agricultural county 
farm specialists and, too, the 
growers of cattle, citrus and field crops 
—for agriculture of the modern vin 
tage certainly will maintain its posi 
tion of importance in the 
State far into the 
future. 


scientists, 
agents, 


Sunshine 
centuries of the 


7 7 7 
Bees were kept by man before the 
beginning of recorded history. 


























PIGS PAMPERED IN 
PORK PROJECT 


More palatable, top-quality 
pork is anticipated as the by- 
product of a unique experiment 
being conducted by USDA at 
Davis, Calif. 

“Guinea-pig” pigs are being 
raised under carefully controlled 
conditions — air-conditioned 
rooms instead of the familiar hog 
pen. The scientists are studying 
diets and the effects of environ- 
ment on pig growth. 











Tobacco Marketing 
Group Named 


Florida tobacco men named Jan- 
uary 13 to work with Georgians in 
administering the shade-grown tobacco 
agreement for the Type 62 product, 
are: 

Growers: Edward Fletcher, Greens- 
boro; Frank Cantey, Madison and 
W. M. Inman, Quincy. (Alternates: 


D. M. Johnson, Gretna; Theodore 

Fraleigh, Madison). 
Grower-Handlers: Don F. May, 

Henry Weinberg, Pasco Strickland, 


Jack Martin, all of Quincy. (Alter- 
nates: Don Ashley, Madison; Bob D. 
Woodward, Quincy; Cecil Butler, 
Havana). 

Handlers: C. H. Curry and Arthur 
Fixel, Quincy. (Alternates: Leo Batt 
and J. T. Budd, Jr., Quincy). 


7 7 7 


Chlorosis 
(Continued from Page 17) 


tree damage and yield reduction in 
others. 

Further, they indicated that it is 
fundamentally unsound to continue the 
currently common practice of apply- 
ing 30 to 60 pounds of copper sulfate 
(or its equivalent) per acre per year to 
most bearing Florida citrus groves. 

Just how much copper is desirable in 
grove soils is a question for further in- 
vestigation. 

7 7 7 
PIG CROP REPORT 

Production of pigs in Florida in 
1952 totaled 852,000 head. This is 
4 percent above 1951 production of 
819,000 but 2 percent below the 10- 
year average of 871,000 head. Of the 
total of 852,000 pigs produced last 
year, 510,000 were saved in the spring 
and 342,000 in the fall. 

According to indications reported 
by Florida farmers, the number of 
sows to farrow this spring will be 
85,000, an increase of 5 percent or 
4,000 head over 1951. 

— e9 
FARM PRICE DROP? 

USDA experts predict that family 
food costs will drop this year with 
farmers, rather than processors or mar- 
keting men, absorbing the entire de- 
crease. 

“2 ow. 


ON TOMATO INSECTS 


The Experiment Station at Gaines- 
ville will mail upon request of tomato 
growers large and small, a booklet, 
Circular $-51, titled “Insects of To- 
matoes and Their Control.” 


Chimney 
(Continued from Page 3) 


In college he continued and embel- 
lished his earlier athletic success. 

Like many of our American athletes, 
he was molded equally well in the 
qualities that produce a stalwart hu 
man being. He was noble in mind as 
well body—fair game 
whether on the field of sports or the 
field of everyday life. 

At Christmas reached 
home that this young man was missing 
in the Korean War. An Air Force 
fighter pilot, he radioed that his plane 
was fast running out of gas and that 
he would have to jump. Those words 
that went out over the air were the 
last heard from him. Maybe he will 
show up again. The chances seem to 
be against him. 


The 


as in any 


time wW ord 


Korean War is far away to 
many who hold no direct interest 
there. To those wives and mothers 


whose dear ones have traveled half the 
world to fight in a game of death and 
destruction, Korea is close—very close. 


y y ’ 

CATTLE 
R! VIEWS OF THE livestock situation 
at the start of this new year in- 
dicate a heavy increase in beef slaugh- 
ter with production of meats at a level 
above that ever before noted in peace 
time. Lower prices are predicted as a 
certainty under this condition. Late 
winter and spring will probably bring 
declines in prices chalked up for fed 
animals; and as fall approaches, for 
cattle grown on grass. Florida cattle- 
men will study the trend with great 

care. 
a ae, 
WE WONDER, TOO 

Why reeks the goat on yonder hill 
Who seems to dote on chlorophyll? 
The Sun Dial. 


| WORK SAVER! 










fertilize your yard 
through your sprinkler! e. 


The uniform, thorough 

way to fertilize. No muss. 

No work. No missed spots. 

Just fill the jar with your 

favorite water soluble ferti- 

lizer, attach GREEN GENIE to hose 

line and sprinkler, turn on the water 

and in a few minutes the fertilizer is 

distributed evenly over every inch of 

sprinkled area. One filling covers 

| 400-800 sq. ft. area.complete gs = 

| with jar ond connections. Only $e 0 
made in Florida ® 


| If your dealer cannot supply you, 


order postpaid from 
FEED AND 


1 COLLINS 2273 


N. E. 94th Street & F.E.C. RR 
Miami 38, Florida 


Dealer inquiries invited 
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Did You See the Familiar Red and Gold “SO-RITES”’ 
at the FLORIDA STATE FAIR? 


a ew vm 


— 4 





#500-UI-6-HL ‘’SO-RITE.” The now 
famous Hitch-hiker. Mounts on the 
3-point lift of Food, Ferguson, Case 
VAS, VAC, and others. For side- 
dressing, broadcasting top dressing and 
sowing in rows. What size do you 
need? 








#$600-LHA-UI-6-Tr, 
“SO-RITE” 
Equipped with 48° wheels for extra 
high clearance. Sizes to 13 ft. wide. 


6 ft. 2 
Hi-Boy for side-dressing. 


row 


Hundreds of Florida farmers use 
Pender ‘’SO-RITES.”’ Do you? 


We make the most complete 
range of sizes and models on the 
market and hope you saw some 
of them at the STATE FAIR IN 
TAMPA. 


If you missed us, write for more 
information and the name of 
your nearest Pender ‘’SO-RITE’’ 
dealer. 


A "‘SO-RITE’’ will help your 
watermelons, potatoes, cabbage, 
peanuts, tomatoes and any other 
crop off to a growing start. 


In addition to row crop machines 
which convert to broadcasters in 
a few moments, we make a com 
plete line of broadcast equip 
ment. 


We have a complete line of 
wheels ranging from drop cen 
ters for 15” tires to 48” steel 
wheels. 


Pender Mfg.& Supply Co. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
write - wire - phone 
Dept. 1-A 





















WEBSTER 


IRRIGATION PIPE... 


PORTABLE ALUMINUM 


the only pipe wtth 


the built-in coupling 


AND TRIGGER LOCK 


Write or see your nearest Distributor, or write us direct for catalogue 


FARM & HOME MACHINERY CO. @ 
E. M. WAKEMAN & ASSOCIATES @ LAKELAND, FLA. 


riveted, but actually formed from the pipe 
itself. Comes straight or with riser outlet to which 
risers and sprinklers may be attached. 3” to 8” outside diameter. 


WEBSTER CORPORATION 


BOX 467, SEBRING, FLORIDA 





PATENTED 
IMMEDIATE 
ACTION PIPE 


@ Push it together 
locks automatically 

@ Release trigger—pull 
apart. Portable 

@ Field tested 5 years 
under all territorial 
conditions 

@ For the irrigation of 
Tobacco, Cotton, 
Cane, Orchard, Truck 

Garden, Citrus and 

Pasture Land 












Coupling not welded 
—not pressed —not bolted or 


ORLANDO, FLA. 
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Compare the DIFFERENCE in 
NATURAL CHILEAN NITRATE 
See the DIFFERENCE in results! 


One difference between Natural Chilean Nitrate and other 
nitrogen fertilizers is quality natural quality. Chilean 
Nitrate is the world’s only natural source of nitrate nitrogen. 
The nitrogen content of Chilean Nitrate is 00/0 nitrate 
nitrogen 100% available — 100% fast-acting — lL0UY% 
dependable. 





No antidote is necessary. Chilean Nitrate is non-acid form- 
ing. It requires no supplements or correctives to counteract 
the effect on soil or crop, 

Rich in Sodium and Minor Elements. Chilean Nitrate is rich 
in beneficial sodium that makes a stronger, deeper root 
improves crop health, vigor and nutritive value. 
Chilean Nitrate also contains small quantities of essential 
minor clements, 

42% plant food guaranteed. Every ton of Chilean Nitrate 
contains 42 units of nitrogen and sodium. 

Chilean Nitrate is the ONLY fertilizer that supplies nitrate 
nitrogen, beneficial sodium and essential minor elements. 
Chilean Nitrate is noted for all-round efficiency. Ideal for 
top-dressing and side-dressing. Quick-acting LOOYo nitrate 
nitrogen makes rapid, sturdy growth. Its 26/0 sodium con- 
tent acts like potash when necessary and helps to increase the 
supply of available phosphate in the soil, 

Chilean Nitrate comes in ideal mechanical condition. 
Uniform white pellets guarantee rapid, accurate distribution 
under all conditions. No special precautions are needed, 
Helps maintain productivity of your land. When used con- 
sistently in a sound farming program, Chilean Nitrate builds 
up fertility, increases efficiency. This 100% dependability is 
guaranteed by generations of practical experience, 

Year after year. Natural Chilean Nitrate increases yields — 
improves quality — defends against disease — fortifies 
against insect injury counteracts soil acidity, Use 
Chilean Nitrate for solid satisfaction! 


system 


Pivot for ‘Champion’ —the Bulideg en the bag: 


CHILEAN NITRATE 
of SODA 
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Garden Switch-Over to Spring 


Time Is Ripe For Planting Across Most of the State 


By Jasrer N. JOINER 


Assistant Editor Agricultural Experiment Station, University of Florida 
(Written Especially for FLornma Grower) 


— SWITCH-OVER season from win- 
ter to spring is here garden-wise, 
and the time is ripe for planting spring 
gardens over most sections of the state. 

For those who didn’t have a fall 
garden and who are just planning to 
start gardening, this is a time of prep- 
aration. Select a plot of good, well- 
drained soil near a water supply and in 
full sunlight. 

Spade or plow the land at least 
three weeks before planting and re- 
|work the soil to secure a fine, firm 
\seedbed before putting in the seed. 
Most seed packets will tell you the 
lepth and distance for planting. Be 
sure to follow directions carefully. 

It’s a good idea to fertilize either be- 
‘ore or at planting time. The best 
way to do this is to place fertilizer in 
me or two bands, each two to three 
inches to the side of and one to two 
| nches below the level of the seed or 
planting row. 

On sandy or clay soils use a 5-7-5 
| mixture, about one-half pound per 10- 
foot row. On muck or peat soils a 
juarter pound of a 3-8-10 per 10-foot 
‘ow will be better. 

Value of a Garden 

Let’s stop here a minute and consider 
the value of a home vegetable garden, 
|for you can see a lot of work is in- 
volved. A lot of people ask if a gar- 
den is practical and if it’s the best and 
cheapest way to get fresh vegetables. 
| If you don’t know what you're do- 
ing or if you get good advice and fail 
| to follow it, a garden can be expensive, 
| waste a lot of time and become down- 
right frustrating. 


For those who love to work out- 
loors and who know or are willing to 
earn about gardening it can be a most 
‘ewarding and money-saving hobby. It 

| all depends on how you measure success 
vith such endeavors—some will con- 
iider money only, others the happiness 
ind health derived and still others will 
gain from both angles. 

But let’s get on with our notes. Be- 
fore planting seed is the time to con- 
iider damping-off control of seedlings. 
Seed treatments—Spergon 48 percent 
—can be used to combat diseases 
caused by seed-borne organisms 

Diseases caused by parasites in the 
soil are prevalent too, especially in lo- 
cations where the same crops are grown 
year after year. Use steam, oven heat, 
hot water or a formaldehyde solution 
to rid small amounts of soil of these 
organisms, 

| To control damping-off organisms 
on larger areas after seedlings are up, 
wet the base of plant stems and the 
soil surface to a depth of half an inch 
| to an inch with one ounce of wettable 
_Spergon 48 percent to three gallons of 
| water. 
Planting Guide 

Here’s your planting guide for the 
month: South Florida residents can 
| plant snap beans, cabbage, cucumbers, 
 cantaloupes, corn, radish, summer 
| squash, field peas, mustard and sweet 
potatoes. 
| Central and northern sections can 
\still plant cool-weather crops—lima 





Pest of the Month 
THE APHID 














By Lewis S. MAXWEL! 


Aphids are a pest of many Florida 
plants. The green fly on your turnip 
greens or the multitude of small green 
plant lice on your hibiscus buds are all 
aphids. 

Aphids increase rapidly so care 
should be taken to control them when 
the infestation is small and before 
much damage has been caused. 

Since most of us spray our citrus 
trees after the aphids have damaged 
the leaves and often after the aphids 
have left (they cannot live on mature 
leaves) it is best to spray or dust the 
major flushes of growth while the 
leaves are still small. 


It is important to remember that 
Chlordane or D.D.T. will kill 
aphids. 


not 


Use Rotenone or Lindane dust, or 


Spray with Black Leaf 40. 





beans, beets, carrots, cauliflower, col- 


lards, mustard, radish, turnip and corn. 

After about the 15th of the month 
Central Florida gardeners can plant 
the Same crops as recommended 
South Florida residents. 


tor 


Since varietal characteristics are so 
important, here are a few recommend 
ed varieties for Florida. 

The Fordhook 242 lima bean has 
proved outstanding in freezing trials 
at the University of Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 
limas are Concentrated, 
Henderson. 


Other good 
Peerless and 

For carrots try Imperator, Nantes or 
Red Cored Chantenay; cauliflower, 
snowball strains; collards, Vates, 
Georgia or Florida Savoy; sweet corn, 
Ioana, Golden Cross Bantam or Seneca 
Chief; snap beans, Black Valentine, 
Tendergreen, Contender or Topcrop; 
and cantaloupe, Smith’s Perfect, Hale’s 
Best No. 36 or Georgia 47. 

A lot of folks have requested infor- 
mation on growing asparagus in Flor- 
ida. Successful plantings of asparagus 
in the state have been few and far be- 
tween. This is probably due to adverse 
environmental relations, especially too 
much warm weather. You might have 
some success for small garden produc- 
tion if you will order new crowns from 
the north and replant every year. 




















om K BROODING TIME is here, and 
now is a good time to review a 
few of the fundamentals for raising 
good chicks whether for broiler pur- 


poses of for egg production. 

The primary consideration in any 
chick starting operation should be the 
type and quality of the chick pur- 
chased. If we want to raise broilers 
we should be sure to buy a strain bred 
for rapid growth and efficient feed 
conversion. If we intend to raise lay- 
ing hens, then the chicks should be 
from egg production stock. 

The best way to make sure that we 
are getting the type of chicks we want 
is to deal with a reputable hatchery 
and inform the hatchery man exactly 
what we want. Don’t shop around 
for bargain chicks because too many 
times they turn out to be a bad bar- 
gain. 


Pennies and Profit 


A few cents extra spent for a first 
quality chick can mean the difference 
between profit and loss in a poultry 
operation. For instance if the chicks 
are raised as pullet replacements for 
egg production and the “bargain” 
chicks which were bought at a cheap 
price are not from good egg produc- 
tion stock, the chances are that even 
though the chicks may grow well and 
look good we will not get enough egg 
production out of them to make a 
profit. 

It is a well known fact that the 
type of pullet put into the laying 
house and the condition that pullet is 
in when it goes into the laying house 
determines what kind of egg produc- 
tion we will get during the laying 
year. This means, then, that we must 
not only buy good chicks, but we must 
also raise them so they will grow well 
and be healthy while they are growing. 
In order to accomplish this we must 
start preparing for the chicks before 
they ever arrive on the farm. 

The brooding house and brooding 
equipment must be cleaned and 
checked in time to make any necessary 
repairs before the chicks arrive. Just 
because the heating elements or the 
thermostats in the brooders were work- 
ing the last time they were used is no 
assurance they will be working when 
you set them up for the next batch of 
ch cks. 

Feeders and Waterers 

Have plenty of feeders and waterers 
available and when the chicks arrive 
take them out of the boxes and feed 
them immediately. Use a first class 
feed and follow the manufacturer’s 
recommendations for feeding. 

Furnish adequate brooder space for 
the number of chicks started. Many 
chick troubles can be traced back to 
chilling or over-crowding. 

Use a good, clean dry litter and 
keep it stirred to avoid lumping. This 
is especially necessary under the hover 
where the birds tend to congregate and 
the litter becomes damp. 

Don’t forget that a little good man- 
agement goes a long way towards rais- 
ing a good chick. 
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-- AND HERE 


with the TWO-CLUTCH WD Tractor 


So easy! A movement of your hand... or a touch of your toe.. . 
that’s all. Two-Clutch control gives the WD Tractor a new dual-power range 
that gets more work from the farm tractor engine. 
It’s like having an extra engine. Stop the forward travel with the 
hand clutch . . . power take-off continues . . . your harvester 
eases through overloads without choking. Smooth! Convenient! 
Foot clutch stops all power outlets. Safe! 


You sit on the tractor seat and let engine power do it for you. 
Rear wheels are power-spaced instantly...out or in. ..to fit the 
1OM row or furrow width. The Traction Booster automatically in- 
OMA ,LY creases weight on drive wheels for more powerful pull. 


Another power-boosting feature is the 4-speed Helical Gear Transmission with 
quieter, smoother, spiraled gears, including a lower low and higher high! 

Try the hydraulic seat of the WD Tractor at your A-C dealer’s and feel the 
difference. Ah-h . . . that’s when easier farming begins! 


LISTEN! Official markets, news, music, big events. 
NATIONAL FARM AND HOME HOUR — NBC — Every Saturday 
t 


RACTOR BOIivViston + MILWAUKEE ft, U. S.A. 
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Labels that get seen! That's what 
every successful shipper wants 

Labels aren't seen over the buyer's 
desk — they must be seen from a distance 
where a strong, bright label does 

the best job 

Florida Grower Press labels are de- 
signed for the greatest visibility under 
the poorest lighting conditions 

For labels, ‘advertising material, 
bookkeeping forms, and other printing 
needs, F GP is as close as the nearest 
‘phone. Dial Tampa 8-1885 for a 
Grower representative 


Suppliers to Florida’s 
Agricultural Needs 
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Platt 


(Continued from Page 20) 


for artificial breeding work have al- 
ready been proven by a given number 
of offsprings. 

Many dairymen give the Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association credit for 
their success in the DeLand area. This 
organization has a man who visits the 
herds checking each animal for the 
feed consumed and amount of milk 
produced. This is repeated periodical- 
ly and animals that aren’t properly 
producing, culled out. This culling 
system show the dairymen which an- 
imal is making him money. 


The Fern Trade 

Growing of the Asparagus Plumosa 
fern in Volusia county is a rather 
unique enterprise. Pierson is consid- 
ered the fern center of Florida. Fern 
growing is profitable and returns to its 
growers between 3 and 4 million dol- 
lars annually. Only a relative few 
farmers are engaged in the industry as 
it requires up to $3,000 per acre to 
produce this crop. The fern can be 
grown under shade of trees to some 
extent. County Agent Platt recently 
completed a bulletin on Fern Produc- 
tion. 

A service with which Platt is very 
much pleased is the assistance he ren- 
dered in helping get REA electric cur- 
rent to 500 homes in Volusia. He also 
worked closely with the telephone 
company in setting up county-wide 
communication in rural areas. 

The REA power lines plus tele- 
phones have been the biggest boon to 
rural living standards ever known in 
Volusia county. 

The beef cattle and poultry indus- 
tries are making good headway in the 
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county. A Cattlemen’s Association is 
strong and active. New and better 
pastures are being established each year. 


Cattle And Poultry 

The cattle industry brings approxi 
mately two million dollars into the 
county, and poultry a million annual 
ly. 

Naval and forestry products top the 
list of income with a return of 15 to 
20 million, followed by minerals with 
a 10 million dollar annual income 

County Agent Platt is a great be 
liever in working through organiza 
tions. He says more people can be 
reached through groups than one could 
ever contact by visitation. If space 
were available to list the groups with 
which the agent works, both agricul- 
tural and civic, it would be possible 
to see the secret of his accomplish 
ments. 


ee « 
Hamrick 
(Continued from Page 20) 


for considerably more per pound than 
the flue-cured. 

More corn than any other crop is 
grown in this north Florida county. 
The agent reports between 40,000-50, 
000 acres are grown annually, most of 
which is fed to hogs and cows on the 
farm. 

Hamrick’s largest contribution to 
the corn growers is that he keeps them 
posted on the new varieties, and keeps 
them up to date on all the latest cul 
tural and fertilizer recommendations 

At present 50% of the corn farm- 
ers plant Dixie Hybrid seed while 
other hybrids make up 25%, and the 
remainder still replant seed saved from 
the previous crop. 

Even though the county average is 
20 to 25 bushels per acre, some farm 
ers with hybrid seed and modern cul 
tural practices produced 
bushels an acre last year. 


up to 80 

The county agent says Lupine is the 
secret of good corn yields. Lupine 
with little fertilizer in the form of side 
dressing, plus good seed corn will make 
a good yield in most parts of north 
Florida, he reports. Lupine is a legume 
that provides nitrogen and organic 
matter as well as halts wind erosion. 

Farmers in Madison are becoming 
mechanical conscious like those of 
other areas where there is a scarcity of 
labor. About 40 corn pickers were sold 
in the county last year. 


Value of Cover 

Cover cropping is credited as being 
the biggest boon to the county’s agri 
culture. Madison ranks high in acres 
planted to oats and rye. These small 
grains are grazed to about April and 
then the cattle are taken off and the 
grain is permitted to produce seed. 

Improve pasture consists of about 
11,000 acres. This is made up mostly 
of Pensacola Bahia, Bermuda and some 
Crimson Clover. There are 12 dairies 
in the Madison area. 


Chamber Correspondent 

Madison county is strictly agricul 
tural. All queries addressed to the 
Chamber of Commerce, of which there 
is none in Madison, are passed on to 
the county agent to answer. Mr. 
Hamrick has received queries from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 









































NEW FORD TRACTOR 

Thomas A. Farrell, President, Dear- 
born Motors Corporation, marketing 
organization for Ford Tractor and 
Dearborn Farm Equipment, said the 
Golden Jubilee mode! now is in volume 
production at the Ford Motor Com- 
pany plant, reflects the company’s 
knowledge gained in manufacturing 
over two million farm tractors and 
that the new model “takes its place 
as the most modern machine on today’s 
market.” 

The new streamlined tractor is de- 
scribed as larger, heavier and much 
more powerful than previous models. 
It features: an all-purpose design with 
automotive-type steering; built-in, 
live action hydraulic system with 3- 
point hitch for hydraulically controlled 
mounted implements; entirely new, 
Ford “Red Tiger’ overhead valve en- 
gine, new, live-power take-off at- 
tachment and weather-proofed igni- 
tion. 





COMPACT 


A compact 


SYSTEM 


electric water system 
called the “Ejecto, Jr.,”’ is being intro- 
duced by The F. E. Myers and Brother 
Ashland, O., nationally 


manufacturers of water sys- 


Company, 
known 
tems, pumps, sprayers and softeners. 
The system, which can be used either 
for shallow wells or deep wells up to 
40 feet, comes complete with either 
an 11 or 21 gallon tank. It is especially 
designed for installation under kitchen 
sinks, in utility rooms and into other 
places where space is at a premium. 





RUBBER 
An all-purpose rubber feed trough 
for livestock which its manufacturer 
says will not tip over, rust, break or 
cause injury, is being built by Good- 
year at its Los Angeles plant. It is 


FEED TROUGH 


described as practically indestructible 
crush-proof and has weather resist- 
ance. Its smooth surface is designed to 
prevent upsetting by 
The trough is at present made in 50 
and 100-lb. capacity, for salt, feed, 
supplements or water. 


animal horns. 





Boat ie eae 
NEW WATER BOWL 
Ney Mfg. Co., Canton, O., barn 
equipment makers 1879, an- 
nounces a new water bowl, the “Ney- 
Agra.” It is built of ribbed cast iron, 


since 


with no corners or square edges to 


catch feed or dirt, a stainless steel 
valve seat, with revolutionary loop 
paddle, rubber covered. The bowl 1s 


installed with lag screws or bolts to 
wood or metal. 


5 y 7 
To ‘Retire 
(Continued from Page 11) 


World War I, and fought in France. 

Vinet’s work as an electrical engi 
neer has carried him into every state 
and many European and Latin Amer 
ican countries. He has been an officer 
in a Chicago utility holding company, 
consulting esgineering and adviser to 
important appliance concerns in the 
United States and to firms and gov 
ernments in other countries. 

“My studies are fascinating,” Vinet 
“and I am eager to learn more 
about plants and how to grow them. 


Before I began studying botany, for 


says, 


example, trees and plants didn’t mean 
much to me, but now I| am beginning 
them as 
Nature.” 


to see wonderful works of 
oe a 
POTATO PACK COST 
Packaging potatoes in 50-pound pa 


per containers costs less than in 100 
pound burlap bags, a United States 
Department of 
shows. 


Agriculture study 
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WHAT'S NEW 
OF AGRICULTURAL INTEREST 


Controls 


Results: 


highly potent tungicide 


tomato late blight with outstanding results. 
Equally effective as a plant bed treatment... a 
dip for tomato transplants... as a seed protectant 
(PHYGON SEED PROTECTANT) against seedling 
decay and ‘‘damping off”. 


greater yields of top-quality tomatoes. 


Advantages: low cost per acre, very easy to apply, com- 


patible with most commonly used fungicides 


and insecticides. “U.S. Pat. No. 2,349,772 


Consult your local experiment station for recommended 





fungicides 
Synklor-50-W 





manufacturers 


dosages, spray schedules and customary safety measures. 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division, Naugatuck, Conn. 
of seed protectants — Spergon, Spergon-DDT, Spergon-SL, Spergon 


Spergon Wettable, Phygon-XL 
fungicide insecticides 


insecticides —Synklor-48-E, 
Spergon Gladiolus Dust, Phygon Rose Dust 








miticides—Aramite. 








































~ 


DDT-SL, Phygon Seed Protectant, Phygon Naugets, Phygon-XL- DDT, Thiram Naugets 
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Letters... 
to the editor 











Dear Sir: 

I have subscriber to the 
Fiorina Grower for some four years, 
and I think it one of the best publica- 


been a 


tions we take, as to vegetable growing. 
Your article in the December issue 
regarding cucumber growing has at- 
tracted our attention very much. That 
title “Cucumber Capital of The 
World” certainly says a lot, so I know 
that those good folks around Wauchu- 
la, Florida, must know their “cukes” 
and since we, too, grow a lot of cukes, 
would like to meet and talk personally 
with a lot of them. 
I'll bet the battles we have here with 
the insects, disease and so on are about 
the same as they are in Florida. Last 
year the bugs and the drought won out 
here, and if I hadn’t had some hybrids 
I would have been without any slicers 
at all for my store trade. 
Very truly yours, 
H. A. Hawk, 
Lexington, Okla. 
a 

Dear Sir: 
I am pleased to acknowledge receipt 
of the package of reprints of the Wil- 
son and Toomer advertisements which 
were received in excellent condition. 
We are very proud of these adver- 
tisements which pay fine tribute to the 
work of the Agricultural Experiment 
Stations in Florida. We were especial- 
ly proud that they were featured in 
FLoripa Grower MAGAZINE. 
Willard M. Fifield, 
Director, 
Gainesville, Florida, 
y 7’ y 

Dear Sir: 


The statement that a party owning 
property in Florida will be exempt to 
the extent of $5000 in taxes, is mis- 
leading despite the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Not one in 10,000 is assessed as high 
as $5,000. It should say that taxes are 
exempt up to a $5,000 valuation on 
an owner-occupied home. My home 
is valued at $7,000 with a $5,000 ex 
emption. We pay taxes on $2,000. 
New-comers should ask the assessor in 
whatever town they plan to live, how 
the tax is determined. 

W. N. Wray, 
Ocala, Fla. 
7 y 7 
Dear Sir: 

When was grapefruit first shipped 
from Florida? 

Mary Myers, Pensacola. 

Between 1880 and 1885 enterprising 
Florida citrus growers shipped grape- 
fruit to Philadelphia and New York. 
This was really the start of grapefruit 
cultivation commercially in Florida. 
Subsequently, production expanded to 
Texas, Arizona and California, 

7 ry 7 
Dear Sir: 

Please renew my subscription. 

I have never enjoyed reading any- 
thing as much as I do Froripa 
GROWER, ‘ 
George W. Hankins, 
Lake Worth, Fla. 
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Editorial Comment 


Insecticide Toxicity Tests 


12 U. S. Pure Foop and Drug Administration, the Public Health Service, 
USDA, and collaborating state agencies, colleges, universities and industry, 
are devoting much time and money for research and experimental work to 
solve problems of toxicity in insecticides. It requires more scientific data than 
the LD-50 of a pesticide to gain registration of the chemical for interstate 
commerce. 


FLORIDA GROWER f 


The newer chemicals have, with few exceptions, been discovered and de- 
veloped by the pesticides industry in a research program that runs to 
$8,000,000 a year. Such investment cannot go on indefinitely without at least 
some of the products reaching the market. 


Registration of about 30,000 formulas is evidence of the success of the 
various researches with the object of protecting the public against mis-labeling. 
The National Agricultural Chemical Association says “it is generally agreed 
that many food crops cannot be grown to fully satisfactory maturity without 
pesticides . . . . Many are very toxic and great care must be exercised to prevent 
harmful residues from remaining on foods when they are marketed.” 


The report continues: “We do not try to infer that pesticides are not toxic. 
The industry spends huge sums to point this out to the users, since a completely 
non-toxic, but effective pesticide is not now available. We maintain that these 
chemicals can be used without endangering the public health, if label direc- 
tions are followed carefully and if pesticidal residue tolerance are established 
and enforced.” 

Increase in use of pesticides has created serious problems. In the handling of 
them every farmer should keep in touch with all sources of information. It is 
wise to be careful. 
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Comeback From Texas Freeze 


“— ESPITE TWO YEARS Of drought following the terrible Texas freeze,” a 
citriculturist of the United States Department of Agriculture reports 
after inspection of the Rio Grande Valley that, “trees have made a remarkable 
recovery.” Eighty percent of the Texas orange and grapefruit trees were killed 
—10,800,000 out of 13,000,000. 

From the living 2,200,000 trees USDA estimates a crop this season of 
3,000,000 boxes of oranges and 2,000,000 of white seedless grapefruit. The 
pink grapefruit trees, 1,950,000, were nearly all lost. 

With 5,000,000 boxes of oranges and grapefruit available from the surviving 
Rio Grande groves, Texas returns as a factor in the overall citrus situation, and 
this will have a bearing on the market for Florida fruit. 

Land on which the groves were killed in Texas was planted successfully to 
cotton. In our own state grove land in general could not be turned im- 
mediately to any other crop if a big freeze was to strike it. 
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Roadside Beauty Destroyed 


TRAGEDY OF THE HIGHWAYS in the Everglades around Lake Okeechobee 

from Clewiston to Canal Point has been destruction of the Australian pine 
trees which were set some years ago between the roads and the bordering canals 
to give protection to motorists. High winds damaged many of the trees and 
filled the roads with limbs which made travel precarious for autos and trucks. 
The trees were cut back, first to two-foot stumps, but then because civic groups 
objected, the remaining trunks were sawed off 15 feet above the ground. 

Now there are only hundreds of tall stumps with handfuls of little limbs the 
only vestige of foliage. Whatever of charm the green pines added to the flat 
‘Glades scene is gone, and the stumps stand today rows of ghostly sentinels. 

To tear out and dispose of the remains of the trees will be a costly job for the 
State Road Department, and with their removal the natural flat landscape of 
the region will again appear as it was before man put a verdant touch to the 
skyline. 





Guest Editorial 


(From the Old Farmer’s Almanac) 


bees MAY REFLECT “that your sons didn’t stay on the farm because all 
the new machinery you got sort of took their places. Maybe they did 
better off the farm—maybe they didn’t—but anyhow you didn’t lack too 
much for help, and you’ve been turning out two or three times the crops 
and milk with less labor than in the old days. Things are pretty good 
with you, though there is an ache behind it—your farm as a family unit 
is gone forever.” 

















Plant Lore... 
By S. C. Hood 











THE BARBERRY 

ONG BEFORE the Christian era 

Greek and Roman physicians were 
using a remarkable drug they called 
“lycium”. It was brought in by the 
argosies from Africa but the best came 
from India at the mouth of the Indus 
river. 

Special vases were made for this 
precious drug and great care was taken 
to get it to its destination in perfect 
condition. Later it was found that 
lycium was made from the root bark 
of a shrub, so the ancient doctors 
imported the bark and made their own 
lycium. This was called ‘ “foreign” 
bark or “barbarian bark” because it 
came from the barbarous regions of 
India. 

For several hundred years the trade 
went on until it was learned that the 
lycium was identical with a common 
shrub growing all over Greece and 
Italy. Physicians then began to 
gather the local shrub and make their 
own lycium which was just as good 
as that from the imported bark. The) 
gave the name “beberis” to this shrub. 
We call it barberry. 

Alias ‘Pepperridge’ 

The European barberry was called 
“pepperridge” by the English from 
the French name “pepin rouge’, red 
berry. 

It was believed to be a most potent 
charm against witches and demons, 
and was often planted about the cow 
houses to protect the animals from 
harm. 

But English farmers that 
when they planted pepperridge near the 
cow house, the wheat in that vicinity 
was blasted. Of course this could only 
be because the witches took revenge for 
being foiled in their mischief with the 
animals and took it out on the wheat. 

So to appease the witches, the pep- 
perridge was dug up, and sure enough, 
the wheat no longer blasted. 

Now we know the barberry is a host 
to wheat rust. 

The leaves of the barberry 
used to make a sour sauce for meats 
and salads, the berries for jelly and 
preserves, to cool fevers and restrain 
“evil vapors.” 

Tooth Fastener 

It was claimed the juice of the ber- 
ries would fasten loose teeth. 

Barberry root was used as a medi- 
cine in formulas doubtless handed 
down from the days of the early 
lycium. 

By the Docrtine of Signatures, a 
theory of medicine in wide use until 
the 1800s, the root was indicated as a 
cure for jaundice. A dye from the 
root was produced to color leather, 
and in Queen Elizabeth’s time when 
yellow hair was much in vogue among 
court ladies, barberry root was mixed 
with ash wood ashes to make a yellow 
hair dye. 

The native American barberry is 
almost identical with the European 
strain which was formerly much used 
here. At present its planting is pro- 


found 


were 


hibited in most parts of our country 
because it is host to wheat rust. 
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) a . | LADY BUGS for insect control on garden 
SEEDS — PLANTS | MorTGAGE LOANS PHOTOGRAPHY | “flowers or groves. L. W. Higgins, Dobbin 
California, 
nana | YOUR ROLL film developed, plus 8 sparkling | 6] p AUTOMO . NAR - oo 
HAIRY INDIGO SEED—Common Hairy Indi- | GROVE-FARM RANCH LOANS. Low interest | argements (Yes, all enlargements) en- | yo Rin ae ysl — orig ic et 
go Purity 99.00% Germination 91.50% | Terms up to 20 years. $5,000 & up. Life ed in our beautiful leatherette album | St Philadelphia Ponneyivania 
$30.00 per. ewt. Early Hairy Indigo Purity | Insurance Co. Money, Ph. 2-8069 or write | mplete for only 35¢ or if you wish, send | evans b . . : 
99.25% Germination 83.00% $32.50 per | Farm Loan Dept., Box 2499, Tampa, Florida. | post card for our free film mailer. Super- | 
ewt. Blanket Hairy Indigo, Purity 95.87% | — ee 7 fast service and super-high quality-——we've BEES 
Beegar weed seed, Purity 98.12% Germina- | ¢ | N S been in business since 1919. Sun Photo Com- ena 
Beggar weed seed, Purity 98.12% Germina- | REES -—— URSERY TOCK pany Box 2588, Jacksonville, Florida. aaa . : : : 
“ : phen . 4a : “ BEES INCREASE SEED and fruit yields, re 
tion 61.00% &80¢ lb. Free delive n 500 Ibs. | - . : 
pray ero coat ie Wickes, P.O. Box 1117 | 7 . quire little attention. Big Profits. Sting 
Phone 3828, Haines City, Florida. "| Mac HINES—EQUIPMENT proof equipment, Factory prices save 26 
SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES Now available | Free advice from experienced bee men 
WATERMELON SEED—Certified by The Flor- on Rough Lemon, Sour Orange, Sweet Or- | AEROPLANE AND INDUSTRIAL tires, tubes, | Free catalogue. WALTER KELLEY CO., 
ida State Department of Agriculture, treat- | &8"&e, and Cleo rootstock Prices $1.10 up Wheel, most all sizes Wholesale, Retail Clarkson, Kentucky 
ed with Spergon, shipped prepaid; Black | Cone on the size and number ordered : H. Green, Box 295, Phone 20, Avon Park 
Diamond, also called Cannon Ball, Florida | Also Seedlings for lining out of all varieties. | orida ] 7 ‘ER TIFICAT 
Giant and Claralee—$1.75 lb. Congo (As oneemt _ - ee - “a WARD'S | < re OOD CERTIFIC : TION 
fine as was ever grown) $1.75 lb. Wilt I SERY, Avon Park, Florida > 3 Florida citrus growers and nursery 
Resistant Dixie Queen $1.75 Ib. . oa REAL EsTaTE | | ; b a: 
Thomson, Seed Grower, Lloyd, Florida. ORLANDO TANGELO, budded or nucellar, and ACRE GROVI 303 000 I 16 men who Nave parent trees they want 
RED SEEDLESS GRAPEFRUIT; also all : 7 . te — ine |) 6Ot enr ; . me wibe . 
GASERMRNG GED Pees and Geuiea| sender Ee ee ee 0 yrs. old—About 120 Valencia, 270 Pine- t enroll in the new citrus budwood 
Certified Black Diamond, of our own grow- | Cleopatra rootstock; now booking for win- Seppe OFange oo areh Seediess grape-/ certification program may now send 
ing that satisfy the most critical trade; 50 | ter and spring 1953 delivery. Grand Island fruit—170 Miscellaneous OWNER, Lloyd } - licati } » Ss » pl 
other leading varieties, Spergon treated | Nurseries, Eustis, Florida Hedges, new No. 19 highway south of Tar- their applications to the State ant 
grown strictly for seed; Beautiful Catalogue | pon Springs. Also highway frontage. Board, Gainesville, Ed L. Ayers plant 
A re . . | . : ; = ‘ ’ . ’ . 4 ’ . 
with actual photographs free. Willhite Melon | CITRUS TREES, in quantity, Valencia, Pine- | 160 At RE FARM—Completely irrigated. For ° ; 
Seed Farms, Poolville & Weatherford, Texas. | apple Pink Soailinnn Grapefruit on a crops and cattle. Now under cultivation. 20 commiussioner, advises. 
} " § : ; a . : ‘ 
: | “ . “ : For i diate i miles North of Fort Lauderdale Palmer W a o » rartihe -_ 
BOOKING ORDERS now for Creamy yellow | a ood ee Se hm ee con Bigelow A Carter, Broker Address I'rees will be certified as free of 
— early, high oe ee La. Cop- | budded to order. Orange State Nurseries, | Route Box 367-A, Fort Lauderdale, Flor- psorosis, xyloporosis and several other 
perskin sweet potato plants for spring set- | Zellw i, Florida. Phone A ka 3754 ida, Brokers Cooperate . é 
ting. Certified. $5. M. Prepaid. Seed both | pesancnren tt mont mc tahanearncenacts 2 = 70 ACRES, FROST FREE, improved land, ex citrus troubles, 
$7. bushel P.P. Order now and avoid being | wappie pprRe : | cellent for flowers, vegetables, mangos and Ayers says those who wish to par 
crowded out in spring rush. R. B. Rushins, | ‘ pine S TREES on sont gol at = , ' , flowers * hy es, poe pn yers * those wh ' XK : ' 
. = s he P s e ° encia, pine ple, son, ‘ ‘ ‘ > : ’; . ’ proers . 
+ sacl vcs ntsc brown temple and naval oranges, tangelo’s — AL. rk ®, Rie * nie RE AT -~ Con. | cae - i ara gee . rq et oon , ' 
F a > arris > sTE S IN, \ALT ‘OM- | 4 . 1e . . , 
DAHLIA SPECIALS—8 Labeled Prize Win-| RFD No. 4, Box 166 B. L. P. Harrison, Plant} 1). "Pp. 0. BOX 660, Bradenton, Florida. | application fee at the time they 
ners 2.00; 10 Gorgeous Mixed . ~ nnd gE ds > eanmadniaeimotcscnrt HET application. There is also a fee 
8 assorted Perennials 2.00; 10 Beautiful , *; a 
= elles | WORLD'S LARGEST growers early bearing » , reg > 
Chrysanthemums, All different 2.00; One| " janershell ~ Seca aor aie oie Misc rLLANFOUS ot $10 per parent tree. One applicant 
Tuberose free on each offer—Postage 30¢.| Catalogue free. Bass Pecan Company. | may register as many as 40 trees, 
Cc larksb irg Dahlia Gardens, .Clarksburg, Lumberton, Mississippi | PLANT PLATE—The sensational new “Spray 
Indiana. } That Stays’’ on plants through winds, rains y y y 
core : 20 - 2 year Azaleas 12 to 15 inches tall and heat, provides greater and longer lasting ’ > 7 
VEGET ABLE PLAN’ s Cabbage, Round | branched, 38.00 Dollars postpaid; ask for protection against disease and _ insects HE'D BEEN AROUND 
Dutch, Copenhagen, Charleston, Early er- complete list. Rudolph’s Nursery Mobile | es time, money, work and worry as les: 
sey Wakefield $1.50, 1000; White Bermuda| (Crichton Station, Alabama svayiank aabneiaed,. Avalaia aa. Geek cas In a rural primary school the teach 
Onion Plants, $1.50, 1000 Collard plants | pray contains fungicide, insecticide plus _ » > ie ? “@ 
$1.50, 1000. Wholesale Plant Co., Quitman, | CLEOPATRA MANDARIN and rough Lemon WEATHERIZER lrial size spray makes er asked as she slapped a 25-cent piece 
Georgia. | seedlings, for immediate and later delivery, three gallons, $1.35 plus 10 cents postage on her desk, What is it? 
ZALEA ITE sonidiienaatn Nive varieties | quill size to one inch caliper trees, 2¢ and or 1 pound Dust same price. Larger quanti- a : ’ . 
— a? — gree a - sn bey = |} up. Grand Island Nurseries, Eustis, Florida. ties quoted and additional information upon | Without an instant’s hesitation a 
“ aaa . - ¥ eques 4 } "late *-roducts ’ »x | ; . . "he . 7 , 
18"—$2.50 P.P. Simson Floral Gardens, CITRUS TREES EE ER 4 + : : Bann : oe ; - cs cts, O. Box}! little fellow in the front row called 
. : LES — > ase ‘ ) eter irg, orid | eames. © 
Semmes, Alabama. | coming season's planting. Ocklawaha | out, “Tails!” 
FRESH PETUNIA SEEDS direct from pro- | Nurseries, Lake Jem, Florida, OUTDOOR TOILETS, cesspools, septic tanks 
ducer, new strain, mostly doubles, enough ets cleaned de-odorized with amazing sf y 
for 50 ft. row, 50¢. NATSONS, Blooming | ci TRUS TREES—Pineapple oranges on Cleo- enzyme product Reduces masses, opens , 
Prairie, Minnesota. | patra stock Ready for planting now Ww clogged soil pore drains, et« Saves dig- | Circ ular 8-52 ot the Agricultur il 
%. Gs ine ox 7G 2 ids ng mpin cost § ile to . } | . 
STRANGE RARE VEGETABLES from all over | ©: Gardiner, Rt. 1, Box 7G, Orlando, Florida STE ate ag etar te te” won| Experiment Scation deals with chinch 
the world. Request free seed catalog, | vs a , Pp br . : 
America’s most interesting. Glecklers Seed- | ted ‘ Maga - Pee ds gee ostal — bug control and renovation of St. 
men, Metamora 5, Ohio j ree details Electric Sewer Cleaning Co , ‘ 
i , BIBLE REPAIR Ch al Laboratory, Boston 84, Mass. Augustine grass lawns, 
MIXED NAMED CANNAS, Coleus, Loquats, | 


Parkinsonia, Caladiums, ten, $1.25 PP “Dixie 
Villa.”” North Beach Street, Daytona Beach, 
Florida, 


GIANT HYBRID AMARYLLIS. Blooming size 


mixed colors. $1.50 per doz. Dee Udell, 
Mascotte, Florida. 
Docs—PETs 
COONHOUNDS, Redbones, Blacktans, Blue- | 
ticks, Foxhounds, Rabbithounds, Beagle- 
hounds, Birddogs. Puppies all breeds. Free 


literature and _ pictures Trial. SHORT 
CREEK KENNELS, Box 464, Boaz, Alabama. 


RAT TERRIER puppies. Bred for 
Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 


ratters. 


COLLIES, COCKERS, Shepherds, Pekinese, 
Fox Terriers. Pete Motley, Wadley, Ala. 


PouLTryY — RABBITS 


SPECIAL OFFER. 10 Free 
100 Ordered. N. H. Reds, 
Leghorns, Barred and 


Chicks With Each 
R. R. Reds, Cross- 
White 


es, Rocks, or 
assorted. Our Selection Sex and Breed. $2.95 
per 110; $5.00 per 220. Plus postage. All 


Hatcheries surplus. From reliable hatcheries. 
Order from this ad. C. O. D. Klines Chick- 
ery, Strausstown, Pennsylvania 


HIGH PRODUCTION New Hamp. baby chicks 


from ROP breeding stock, Leukosis Resist- 
ant, 16.50-—100. Sexed Pullets, 28.00—100 
Cockerels, 12.50—100. Four week started 


pullets, 46¢ each at farm, vaccinated against 


Cecal Coxy. Camphor Tree Farm, Rt. 2, 
DeLand. Phone 310M 

MEYERS MAMMOTH Pekin Ducklings. 6% 
pounds in ten weeks. 15—$5.00, 25—8$8.00, 
50—$15.50, 100—$30.00 Hatches every 
Monday. Meyers Duck Farms, Medina, 
Ohio. 

GOSLINGS, TOULOUSE or WHITE, sexed if 
desired. Hatching thousands. Low Prices. 
Hi-Lo Farms Hatchery, Brunswick, Ohio. 

BRAY'S OINTMENT for all Rabbits, with Ear 
Canker. One size $1.00 postpaid Buy it 
now. Bray's, Box 135, Middleton, Ohio. 

GEESE (eight breeds), Muscovy Ducks. 


Howard T. Burnside, Lake Park, Iowa. 


| 





BIBLE AND BOOK BINDING of your most 


cherished volumes, Your old books can be 
made to look like new. Send books to us for 
estimates. Florida Grower Press, Dept. A. 


Box 150, Tampa, Florida. 


STEAM BOILERS 


AMESTEAM GENERATOR—fully automatic 
Complete feed-water pump and condensate 
tank with accessories. 10 H.P. through 300 
H.P. Lenfestey Company, Tampa, Florida 
Phone 2-3771. 


ORR & SEMBROWER Steam Generators, Com 


plete Installations, all sizes Ray Oil 
Burners, All boiler room maintenance parts 
repairs—service. Tamco Heat & Power Co 


Tampa, Florida, H. G. Burke. Phone 2-3761 


BUILDING SUPPLIES 


KILN-DRY FLA. Pine-tide water-red, cypress 
Fir, Oak Flooring, Plywood. Mouldings 
Lupton Steel Sash, Aluminum Sash Doors, 
treated Wood Windows, Barrett Quality 
Roofing—Rolls and Shingles, Galv and 
Aluminum Roofing, Mortar Mix, cement 
Steam Cured—Pittsburgh tested—-Grade “A” 
Concrete Blocks, Hydrated Lime, Finish 
Lime, Plaster, Paint, Wayton Pumps—1,000 
other items on display “150 Mile immedi- 
ate Delivery,” Hale Godwin Owner, Home 
Builders Supply, 1105 Ellamae (1105 E 
Platt), Phone 2-9331, Tampa, Florida 


BARNHART’S LUMBER Yard 
Avenue, Tampa 3, Florida 
Lowest prices on doors, 


4121 Nebraska 
Phone 37-6433 
windows, and paint 


INSTRUCTIONS 


TREE SURGEONS earn up to $8.00 per hour! 
Four weeks of intensified training qualifies 
you for this healthful, stimulating, year- 
round work. Southern Institute of Tree 
Surgery, Box 433, Mount Dora, Florida. 
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ROTO-RAIN _ PERF-O-RAIN 


Revolving Sprinkler Low Pressure Sprinkler 
Distributed by 


THE CAMERON & BARKLEY CoO. 


TAMPA — ORLANDO — JACKSONVILLE — MIAMI — CHARLESTON, 5S. C 
“See the ‘Cambar’ Man’’ 





Bowling Green Nicholson Supply Company Pompano Broward Paim Beach Tractor Co 
Eustis Earl LaRoe Sebring So. Florida Motor Co 
Greensboro Fletcher Co., Inc. Tampa Hillsboro Pump & Irrig. Co 
Hastings Farmer's Supply Co. Tempe Gro p ds j 

Mcintosh W. E. Christian Co. w. 4 woe Se ane upply Co 
@tande D. E. Fishback, Inc. est Palm Beach, Coastal Truck and Equip. Co 
Paimetto Palmetto Pump and Irrig. Co. Winter Garden M & M Welding Company 
Plant City Plant City Grower's Assoc. Winter Haven  Mcliver's Welding & Irrig. Co 


—-——-—SEND FOR FREE FOLDER — ~ 


Name 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


TAMPA, FLA *® SAN FRANCISCO CALIF 









— 
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... at its all-time high in anti-knock qualities! 


Today’s CRown Extra Gasoline is richer 
than ever in anti-knock qualities — to 
guard your engine against power-wasting 
knocks and pings, and assure you full 
mileage from every gallon. 


For silent, surging power to meet every 
extra engine demand of today’s high- 
compression motors, have your Standard 
Oil dealer fill your tank with the new, 
improved Crown Extra! 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(KENTUCKY) 


‘STANDARD 


OIL , 





